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INITED STATES AVIATION 
UNDERWRITERS TO ISSUE 
IMPROVED HULL POLICIES 


New Contract Worded So as to 
Avoid Confusion as to Intent 
and Liability 
NEW FEATURES INCLUDED 
“In Flight’? Clearly Defined; Perils 


of the Air Extended to Cover 
a Wide Range 








The United States Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., on February 1 is putting out 
anew improved hull policy for the eight 
fire companies which are members of the 
United States Aircraft Insurance Group. 
For some time this aviation insurance 
office has felt that aircraft policies could 
be clarified and improved to avoid con- 
fusion on the part of the agent, broker 
and airplane owner regarding breadth of 
coverage, exceptions, warranties and 
other features of the protection. 

On several occasions the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group has made mi- 
nor improvements in its past and present 
forms, but has now scrapped these poli- 
cies and devised a new contract which 
is intended to state in clear, easily un- 
derstandable terms just what protection 
is provided under various circumstances. 
Also the new policy extends protection 
to risks not covered before and aims 
to bring about conditions leading to 
greater safety in flying. The greater the 
safety, the larger the number of planes 
which will be used with lower insurance 
costs ultimately for the whole industry. 


When a Plane is “In Flight” 


One big feature of this new hull policy 
isa clear definition of “in flight” and 
“not in flight.” .Much confusion has 
arisen heretofore according to the United 
Mates Aviation Underwriters, Inc., on 
account of the absence of a definite 
statement as to when an aircraft was to 
ve considered for insurance purposes as 
“in flight” and “not in flight.” To elimi- 
nate this confusion the new policy de- 
ines these terms as follows: 

“The aircraft shall be deemed in flight 
rom the time it starts taxiing immedi- 
ately prior to and for the purpose of 
taking off, during take-off, actual flight, 
‘escending, landing and taxiing imme- 
lately after landing until it reaches the 
terminal or parking mooring place. 

The aircraft shall be deemed not in 
tight when in the hangar or elsewhere 
n the ground or water, except when 
‘atlins in flight as hereinbefore defined.” 

Defining Perils by Endorsement 

The definitions of all of the perils 
which may be covered under an aircraft 
hull policy are necessarily long and re- 
jure much space. As many policies are 
Ssued covering only one or two perils, 
tis unnecessary to make the agent, 
toker or aircraft owner read the defini- 
tons of all perils in order to find out 

(Continued on Page 30) 
































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








DEPENDABLE 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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The Penn Mutual 
Hundred Million Club 


Second Week of the Experiment 


As announced last week, in this space we are publishing the 
results of an experiment. J. Elliott Hall, New York City; Frank 
H. Davis, Denver; John A. Stevenson, Philadelphia; Alexander 
E. Patterson, Chicago; E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg; Holgar J. 
Johnson, Pittsburgh;—these comprise our HUNDRED MILLION 
CLUB, their combined agencies’ production exceeding that figure 
annually. These leaders left their offices January 1 to accompany 
President William A. Law and Vice-President Hugh D. Hart 
to a series of General Agents’ Conferences which will last until 
the end of the month. 


THE EXPERIMENT: Can a highly-organized PENN 
MUTUAL Agency, not merely maintain, but also healthily 
increase, production during a month’s absence of its chief? Last 
week we gave you the record of paid-for new business for January 
1-10. Below you will find it for January 1-17. The figures are 
official and the comparison is with the same period of 1929:— 


Gain Loss 
J; Biett Piel. ss tts 10.42% 
Frank H. Davis . . . . . 267.54% 


John A. Stevenson . . PF 297 
Alexander E. Patterson - 31.48 
E. R. Eckenrode . . . . . 274.16 
Holgar J. Johnson . . . 280.46 


The Third Report will appear next week. 


Bona fide figures—no fancy engineering! 

















FOUR GROUPS PONDERING 
“DROP-OFF” FEATURE WITH 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Reaches Trust Division of A. B. A. 
At Recent Pinehurst 
Conference 


WHY IT’S A KEEN PROBLEM 


“Drop-Off” Affects Commissions; 
One Trust Company Had 
Booklet Illustrating Plan 
The matter of the use of the “drop-off” 
plan in connection with life insurance 
trusts is now regarded as the most im- 
portant subject jointly before the life 
underwriters and the trust companies. 
This question is now pending before four 

different groups: 

Committee on Co-operation with Trust 
Companies of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York. 

Insurance Trust Committee, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Underwriters’ Advisory Council, Equi- 
table Trust, New York. 

Insurance Trust Committee, Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York. 

At the recent three-day conference of 
trust company representatives held at 
Pinehurst the subject was thoroughly 
discussed and the attitude of the life in- 
surance fraternity as well as the trust 
companies presented. The attitude of the 
individual trust companies varies. Some 
trust companies have made a feature of 
the “drop-off” operation and one is said 
even to have issued a booklet illustra- 
ting the idea. Other trust companies 
have accepted no insurance trusts using 
the “drop-off” operation and one is said 
a general understanding of the situation 
was arrived at. 

What Developments Are Looked For 

The developments that are looked for 
are about as follows: 

The Underwriters Advisory Council of 
the Equitable Trust has already drafted 
a suggested stand or policy with refer- 
ence to the “drop-off” plan. This is to 
come before the management committee 
of the trust company and may or may 
not be the subject of a formal announce- 
ment of a policy to be pursued by the 
Equitable Trust. Edward M. McMahon, 
insurance trust officer of the Equitable 
Trust, states that his company has never 
accepted a trust involving the “drop-off” 
plan. 

C. Alison Scully, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manhattan Trust, is chairman 
of the insurance trust committee of the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and also of the 
similar committee of the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association. One result of the 
Pinehurst conference will be a report by 
Mr. Scully to be presented at the mid- 
winter trust conference of the A.B.A. to 
be held in New York February 18 to 20. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE 
SOCIOPHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA 


When one rises in the morning and looks out of the 
window he can see houses, streets, and passing vehicles, 
but he cannot see the admiration of wealth as a standard 
of success, the taste for jazz music, or for automobiles, 
or patriotism, or prohibition, yet they are out there, and 
they together with other realities equally invisible make 


up the social life of the American people. 


If one reads newspapers, listens to his fellow com- 
muters, or to the talk at his club, his office, attends the 
theatre, observes shop windows and the conduct of the 
throng in the street, he will see and hear continual mani- 


festations of the public’s ideas, tastes, and ambitions. 


If he is a life underwriter, he will observe, clearly and 


distinctly: 
—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 566 Courtlandt Avenue 


Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: Melrose 2225 
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Robert Lynn Cox of Metropolitan 
Dies of Heart Embolism Like Fiske 





Head of Publication and Farm Loan Divisions of Company and 
an Able Lawyer; One of Outstanding Men in Insurance 
Business; Was Member of Armstrong Committee 
and Once Manager of Life Presidents’ 
Association; His Career 


Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, for years one of the 
inost prominent and highly respected fig- 
ures in the insurance business, and also 
a lawyer of distinction, died at his home 
in Montclair, N. J., a little after 8 P. M. 
\Vednesday. He was sixty-four years 


\lthough Mr. Cox had been confined 
his home for two weeks and was 
known to be critically ill, the reports 
from the bedside as late as mid-after- 
noon on Wednesday were that he was 
better, and earlier in the day the doctors 


~ 


ROBERT LYNN COX 


had been more hopeful than at any time 
this week. He died of embolism of the 
heart, which was also the cause of Haley 
liske’s death a little short of a year ago. 
The news of Mr. Cox’s death became 
known through a telephone message 
from Mr. Cox’s home at 87 North Moun- 
tain Avenue, Montclair, to the home of- 
fice building in New York, where A. G. 
Brenton and Joseph Dunn _ passed’ the 
information on to other officers of the 
company. Both of these men _ have 
worked in close contact with Mr. Cox in 
connection with the printing and public- 
ity work of the company. 
_ President Frederick H. Ecker had 
been in New England holding meetings 
agents and managers and was en 
route from Providence when Mr. Cox 
died. Mr. Ecker arrived at the Grand 
Central Terminal at 10 P. M. and was 
met there by Mr. Brenton. 
rhe first that Mr. Cox’s friends knew 
that his health was in any way disturb- 
'< was at a meeting of the Men’s Club 
Unity Church, Montclair. Mr. Cox 
Was active in the governing body of 
Unity Church and had taken unusual in- 
st in and given much time to the 
alluirs of the Men’s Club of the church 
\lontelair. He complained of feeling 
ind his private physician, Dr. Robert 
idler, was sent for. On the day fol- 
ing he insisted upon going to his of- 
fice at the Metropolitan Life where he 
llapsed. His condition was then re- 
garded as serious and specialists were 


S 
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sent to his home in Montclair, including 
Dr. Lambert.of New York, who had been 
one of President Roosevelt’s physicians. 
The trouble was with the heart, later 
including the lungs. 

Mr. Cox went with the Metropolitan 
Life in 1917 as third vice-president; sev- 
eral years ago was advanced to second 
vice-president; and in March, 1929, was 
elevated to vice-president, succeeding 
Frederick H. Ecker who had been elect- 
ed president of the company. 

Mr. Cox resigned as president of the 
New Jersey State Board of Education 
last year when he was made vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan. He had been 
a member of the board since 1917. 

His Career 

Robert Lynn Cox’s father was a farm- 
er in Illinois who also ran a small flour 
mill. His mother taught in the district 
school in a town of 500 people in the 
Winter and worked on the farm in the 
summer. When nineteen his father gave 
up the farm and Robert L. and his moth- 
er went to Buffalo to visit relatives there. 
While in Buffalo he found a place in a 
foundry which made iron castings for 
school furniture. At first he was a ship- 
ping clerk. By the time he was twenty- 
two he was superintendent of the foun- 
dry which employed seventy-five or 
eighty men. 

From Buffalo he went to New York 
city where he engaged in the publishing 
business with his uncle, the firm being 
Garretson, Cox & Co. The firm also had 
a book bindery, a jobbing plant and 
some presses, and among other things 
published the Columbian Encyclopoedia. 


Manager T. G. McConkey 
Of Canada Life Is Dead 


HAD UNDERGONE AN OPERATION 


Had Many Friends in This Country; 
Popular With State Supervising Offi- 
cials; His Career in Canada 





T. G. McConkey, general manager and 
director of the Canada Life, one of the 
most popular insurance men on this con- 





T. G. McCONKEY 


It also published a magazine called “Cur- 
rent History.” That was Mr. Cox’s first 
tie-up with the publishing business. 

Mr. Cox returned to Buffalo and de- 
cided to become a lawyer. He had al- 
ready registered as a law clerk in a New 
York office. He got his LL.B. degree in 
a Buffalo law school which is now a part 
of the University of Buffalo. At the 
time he got his degree Mr. Cox was 
thirty years old. He was not admitted 
to the bar until he was thirty-two. His 


Cox’s Talent Showed In Conference 


The following pen picture of Mr. Cox 
was written for The Eastern Underwriter 
by one who knew him intimately in re- 
cent years and after he heard that Mr. 
Cox was critically ill: 

At the time Robert Lynn Cox was 
made third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, Tanuary 1, 1917, it was the 
habit of Haley Fiske and Frederick H. 
Ecker to spend most of each Saturday 
afternoon either working at their desks 
or discussing company affairs. Mr. Cox, 
by reason of his many years’ acquaint- 
ance with both and his own habit of 
using Saturday afternoon to catch up 
on his desk work, fitted into this cus- 
tom and more often than not there were 
three instead of two who walked to the 
Manhattan Club for luncheon on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. Cox then had an office on the 
third floor directly over that of Mr. Fiske 
and the office now occupied by Mr. Ec- 
ker. Adjoining Mr. Cox’s office was a 
private conference room used by Mr. 
Fiske and Mr. Ecker, reached by a private 
elevator. This room was common meet- 
ing ground for the three officers especial- 
ly on Saturdays and these conferences 
served to bring Mr. Cox into the most 
intimate relationship with the two di- 
recting heads of the Metropolitan and 
the fact that the relationship continued 
is a tribute to Mr. Cox’s ability and cali- 
bre for neither Mr. Fiske nor Mr. Ec- 
ker has ever been known to tolerate me- 
diocrity long. 

It is as a conference man that Mr. Cox 
shows up strongest. He is excellent, too, 


on his feet, a quick thinker, and apt 
in taking advantage of situations; in 
short, the trial lawyer type. Persons 
who sit in conference with Mr. Cox for 
the first time are apt to be amazed at the 
way his mind penetrates the matter un- 
der consideration, gets to the core and 
uncovers the soft spots if they exist. Peo- 
ple usually do not relish “going to the 
mat” with him. He has a technique that 
reminds one of a skilled wrestler. He 
puts his opponent on the defensive at 
once and he has a way of keeping him 
there. Often this is done for the pur- 
pose of bringing out all there is to the 
other side, even when he has made up 
his mind in favor of the side being ad- 
vocated before him. 

Like many men of strong and rugged 
mentality, Mr. Cox has a sentimental side 
and his intimates have on occasion seen 
him moved to tears but he was never 
embarrassed by these emotions. Nothing 
struck him deeper, perhaps, than the 
death of his mother who lived to be 
ninety years of age and from whom he 
inherited his great mental resources. She 
was a remarkable woman and his pride 
in her mental vigor in spite of her years 
would make his eyes light up in talking 
about her. 

Mr. Cox was never one to jump at 
conclusions. Neither could he be hurried 
into decisions if he was in doubt. 

He was raised on a farm and is proud 
of the fact. He largely educated himself 
and the fields of his interests are broad. 
He has read in most unusual fields and 
when his interest is aroused he will delve 
deeply into a subject, 


tinent, died in Toronto on Wednesday 
noon of this week. Mr. McConkey had 
had an operation for appendicitis some 
time ago and he had a rectirrence of the 
trouble necessitating another operation. 
_ Mr. McConkey was in New York dur- 
ing December at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, at which time he also at- 
tended the meeting of the insurance com- 
missioners at the Astor. Last fall in 
Toronto he was one of the official hosts 
to the insurance commissioners and ex- 
tended many courtesies to them. It was 
also through Mr. McConkey that Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Ross of Ontario enter- 
tained the visiting insurance men at the 
Mansion House, where they spent a 
pleasant two hours. 


Was an Agent in Quebec 


Mr. McConkey had been an agent in 
Quebec. From 1892 to 1896 he was agen- 
cy director of the New York Life in 
Toronto, one of his associates at the 
time being Harold Pierce of Philadelphia, 
who later became one of the outstanding 
agents of the New York Life. Mr. Pierce 
had among his clients the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. In 1896 Mr. McConkey 
was appointed branch manager for the 
North America Life, later becoming su- 
perintendent of agencies. He joined the 
Canada Life in 1911 as general superin- 
tendent, becoming general manager in 
1924. He was elected a director in 1928. 
He traveled widely in the United States 
and Canada for years. At one time he 
was president of the Canadian Life Of- 
ficers’ Association and among other con- 
nections he was a director of the West- 
ern Assurance and British America, two 
prominent Canadian fire insurance com- 
panies. He belonged to many clubs. 


first law firm was Cox & Kimball. Fran- 
cis K. Kernan, son of John LD. Kernan 
of Utica, joined the firm. Francis K. 
is now a director in the Equitable So- 
ciety. The firm later became Cox, Kim- 
bail & Stowe. 

Was Member of Armstrong Committee 

Mr. Cox was elected to the legislature 
where he quickly showed himself to be 
a fearless, intelligent and honest legis- 
lator. In 1905 Nixon appointed him a 
member of the joint legislative commit- 
tee to investigate the business and affairs 
of life insurance companies. Later that 
body became known as the Armstrong 
Committee. While a member of this 
committee Mr. Cox won a wide reputa- 
tion. At first he did not want to serve 
on it as he thought his law practice in 
Buffalo needed his time, but the Speaker 
informed him he wanted the stronvest 
man he could get in the western part 
of the state and Cox finally agreed to 
serve. On this committee he was thrown 
into close contact with Charles E. 
Hughes. 

It was because of the fine impression 
he made with the Armstrong Committee 
that Mr. Cox was asked to join the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
It had been formed bv some of the lead- 
ing life insurance companies and Grover 
Cleveland, former President of the 
United States, had been elected chairman 
and counsel. Following an interview with 
Haley Fiske, then president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, Mr. Cox joined the new 
association as attorney and secretary la- 
ter becoming its manager. He and Gro 
ver Cleveland became fast friends 

Mr. Cox’s career with the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents was ex- 
traordinarily satisfactory to everybody 
concerned. The association won public 
esteem from the start and public conf- 
dence in life insurance was soon re-es- 
tablished. 

Joins Metropolitan 

After some years Mr. Fiske urged Mr 
Cox to go with the Metropolitan Life 
which was about to establish a farm loan 
division. He wanted Mr. Cox to have 
charge of it and he went with the com 
pany as a vice-president. In 1922 Mr. 
Cox took over the publication division 
of the Metropolitan Life. It was his idea 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Highlights of Life 
Insurance Thrift Day 


RADIO TALKS, MANY MEETINGS 





Guardian Life Agents Asked to Advise 
Company of Their Results During 
Special Day 
Wednesday, January 22, officially des- 
ignated as Life Insurance Day during 
the National Thrift Week, was observed 
by life underwriters, companies and lo- 
cal associations throughout the United 
States. Radio programs were put on in 
many localities, among the prominent 
speakers being James A. Beha, William 
J. Graham, Equitable Society; James E]- 
ton Bragg, New York University, and 

George Goodridge, Penn Mutual. 

In New York City trust companies co- 
operated generously by running life in- 
surance ads in the morning newspapers. 
Those noted were the City Bank Farm- 
Trust, Guaranty Trust, Central 
Hanover, New York Trust, Brooklyn 
Trust, Equitable Trust and Irving Trust. 


ers 


There was also an interesting observ- 
ance of Life Insurance Dav at the Home 


Making Center in the Grand Central 
Palace which was in the nature of an 
afternoon tea meeting for women. It 
was sponsored by Mrs. Charles R. Greg- 
ory and Mrs. S. C. Steinhardt of the 
Home Making Center. The principal 
speaker at this affair was Major Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and counsel, 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, whose topic was “The Importance 
of Life Insurance to the Continuance of 
the Home.” 
Company Activities 

Among the companies The Prudential 
sent out for window display purposes a 
ster in several colors; at least 
smpany house organs ran_ special 
thrift articles; more than a million en- 
velope stuffers were enclosed in premi- 
um notices, and the theme of company 
advertising was appropriate to the weck. 

In order to get some definite facts on 
the agent-participation in the thrift week 
the Guardian Life, of which James A. 
McLain, chairman of the Life Insurance 
Day Committee, is agency vice-president, 
mailed to all its:agents some weeks ago 
a return post card asking for specific 
information as to their progress on Life 
Insurance Day. The request was made 
that this card be returned the night of 
January 22 with the following questions 
answered: (1) Number of policies sold 
on Life Insurance Day; (2) amount of 
business written; (3) life insurance 
trusts created; (4) policy proceeds placed 
for option settlement with the company; 
(5) lapsed policies reinstated, and (6) 
new prospects secured. 

Other companies were advised of the 
Guardian TL.ife’s experiment some time 
ago so that they could have the op- 
portunity of getting similar information 
from their own field forces. The replies, 
when tabulated in the aggregate, are 
expected to be very interesting. 

Philadelphia was one of the cities hav- 
ing an elaborate Insurance Day. 

The Travelers had an especially inter- 
esting radio program during all of Na- 
tional Thrift Week. News bulletins were 
read over the air twice each day. 


large pr 
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D. W. CARTER DEAD 

1). William Carter, vice-president of 
the State Mutual Life, died suddenly at 
Worcester, Mass., of heart disease on 
Tuesday. He entered the service of the 
State Mutual as a clerk in 1887 and 
rose through the organization becoming 
vice-president in 1927. 





ADDITIONAL COMMISSION 

The Provident Mutual Life is paying 
on all policies of $10.000 or more, on the 
Life plan with at least twenty yearly 
premiums and on the Endowment plan 
with at least thirty vearly premiums, a 
commission of 5% on premiums cover- 
ing the first policy year on such poli- 
cies, in addition to regular commissions. 


D. E. BALL MADE PRESIDENT 





Succeeds Founder of Columbus Mutual, 
C. W. Brandon, Who Becomes 
President Emeritus 


C. W. Brandon, founder and president 
of the Columbus Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, O., desired to be relieved of the 
duties of his office after twenty-two 
years and at a meeting of the directors 
this week he was elected president eme- 
ritus. He was 71 years old in Decem- 
ber. D. E. Ball, who has been with the 
company for 19 years, for some time 
past as vice-president and secretary, was 
elected president. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter was re-elected as 
vice-president and medical director; S. A. 
Hoskins, vice-president and treasurer; 
Lewis Stout, who has been counsel for 
six years, was made vice-president and 
counsel; Carl Mitcheltree, actuary, was 


made secretary and actuary; C. R. 
Backus was re-elected assistant treas- 
urer. 


Total insurance in force at the end of 
the year was $127,662,000. The net gain 
scored in 1929 was 27% greater than the 
net gain in 1928. Total assets are $16,- 
704,543, reflecting a gain of 16.7%; total 
surplus to policyholders $1,559,025, a gain 
of 10.7%. 


CENTRAL STATES MANAGER 





Manhattan Appoints G. W. Van Fleet 
With Headquarters in Chicago; Com- 
pany Plans Expansion Development 
The Manhattan Life announces the ap- 
pointment of G. W. Van Fleet of Chi- 
cago as agency manager of central 
Mr. Van Fleet will make his 
headquarters at the company’s office in 
the First National Bank building, Chi- 
cago. He is well known in the terri- 

tory. 

The Manhattan closed the year with 
large gains. It plans an extensive agency 
development program for 1930, particu- 
larly in the Central and Western terri- 
tory in which the company has in the 
past been operating. 


States. 


Life Presidents Tell 
Of Increases In 1929 


GAIN IN PRODUCTION 


OF 54% 
More Than Double the Volume of 1921; 
Industrial Gained Every Month 
With Exception of Two 








Actual production figures for the year 
1929 from forty-four member companies 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents confirm last month’s forecast 
that 1929 would be a record-breaking 
life insurance year. These new paid-for 
business figures—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—were 
forwarded to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington by the Association 
Wednesday afternoon. These forty-four 
companies, representing about 74% of the 
new business production, report total 
new paid-for business for the year 1929 
of $12,885,000,000, which is 5.4% greater 
than the 1928 volume. This is the larg- 
est amount of new life insurance ever 
purchased from these companies in any 
one year. 

The 1929 production was more than 
double the $5,949,000,000 in 1921, eight 
years ago, and more than four times 
the $2,959,000,000 in 1916, thirteen years 
ago. 

3eginning the year with an unusual in- 
crease of 186% in January, over the 
same month of 1928, new life insurance 
increased in every month of the year 
over the corresponding month of 1928, 
except in May, September and Decem- 
ber. 

Ordinary business made an impressive 
record in January, with an increase of 
13.7%, and also showed an increase for 
every month of the year except June, 
when there was a decrease of nearly 1%. 
September produced the highest increase 
in Ordinary business of any month dur- 
ing the year—14%. The increase in Or- 
dinary business for the year was 7.3%. 

Industrial insurance made an increase 
in every month of the year except in 











1929 Biggest Year Yet 
15 Per Cent Ahead of 1928 


Connecticut General production of life insur- 
ance in 1929 reached $2'75,000,000, the largest 


volume ever received in one year. 


This is 15% 


ahead of 1928. Accident business increased also; 
premiums for the year totalled $2,612,290. 


Our sincere appreciation goes to all the men 
in the field who participated with us in this success 


ful year’s record. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion 


in Force 








April and December, and completed the 
year with the largest increase—7.6%— 
for any of the three classes. While 
Group insurance shows a decrease of 
11.3% for the year, this is compared with 
the abnormal increase of 62% in 1928 
over 1927. The 1929 volume of Group 
insurance increased 43.8% over 1927. 





FURTHER ST. LOUIS SUITS 





J. P. Sullivan Brings Action Against 
Chairman Morton of Local Com- 
mittee Because of Letter 

The latest development in the St. Louis 
situation following the suit of James P. 
Sullivan, general agent for the Lincoln 
National Life, against that company for 
withdrawing the “Emancipator” policy, is 
a suit by Sullivan for $100,000 against 
Stratford Lee Morton, general agent for 
the. Connecticut Mutual, because of a 
letter Morton wrote to the Lincoln Na- 
tional in his capacity as chairman of a 
joint special committee of the St. Louis 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
local managers appointed to consider the 
“twisting” situation. 

Another suit against the Lincoln Na- 
tional has been started by Lewis B. 
Tebbetts, an agent connected with the 
Sullivan office, who is suing for $19,800, 
for alleged commissions due him on poli- 
cies not issued and for damages. 





FEBRUARY ASS’N MEETING 

Thomas M. Scott of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life and president of the Philadel- 
phia Association of Life Underwriters 
will speak at the next meeting of the 
New York Association, to be held at 
the Hotel Astor on February 4. The 
agents will also have the opportunity 
to hear “Pi” Way of the Canada Life, 
famous Yale athlete and the first man 
in New York City to win the C.LU. 
degree. Both speakers will present prac- 
tical sales ideas. 





SILVER GIFT FOR T. A. BUCKNER 

At the recent convention of the New 
York Life in St. Petersburg, Fla., In- 
spector of Agencies Browne of Boston 
presented to Thomas A. Buckner, senior 
vice-president, a solid ‘silver coffee ser- 
vice with a beautifully engrossed resolu- 
tion commemorating Mr. Buckner’s fifty 
years with the New York Life. The 
presentation was on behalf of the in- 
spectors of the company. 





V. W. EDMONSON IN HOSPITAL 

Vincent W. Edmondson, superinten- 
dent of field service, Manhattan Life, 
ee an operation in a hospital this 
week. 





R. L. Cox Dead 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that the company use advertising col- 
umns of magazines in which to discuss 
the subject of public welfare and health 
and .in which no attempt was made to 
sell life insurance through advertise- 
ments. The whole idea was to promote 
health and increase longevity. These 
ads have been read by millions of people 
and at least one of them drew _ 50,000 
letters. 

As head of the publication and adver- 
tising division of the Metropolitan Life 
Mr. Cox’s work has been extraordinary. 
The Metropolitan won the John M. Hol- 
combe trophy awarded by the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and the Harvard 
trophy awarded by Edward W. Bok. Un- 
der his direction the department has also 
the radio setting up exercises broadcast- 
ing for which so many people tune in 
early: in the morning. The publication 
division also prints a number of widely 
circulated magazines including “Tower 
Talks.” Also in the division is the super- 
vision of the largest private printing 
plant in the world. The public relations 
end of the Metropolitan Life was also un- 
der the direction of Mr. Cox and is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the largest in 
the insurance world and one of the most 
effectively conducted. 
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ma Promotions At The Prudential 


r. J. Allan Patton, Medical Director, Made Second Vice- 
“toa Valentine Howell Becomes Associate Actuary; 
Henry Nehr, Jr., Supervisor; J. A. Amerman, 
Assistant Solicitor; Others Advanced 


(he Prudential Insurance Co. has an- 
nounced a number of promotions, includ- 
ing a new second vice-president. Many 
of the men advanced in rank have never 
worked for any other company and be- 
gan with The Prudential as boys from 

1 


fhe promotions follow: Dr. J. Allan 
Patton from medical director to second 
vice-president; Valentine Howell from 
assistant actuary to associate actuary; 
Lewis F. MacKenzie from assistant med- 
ical director to associate medical direc- 


DR. J. ALLAN PATTON 


or; Henry Nehr, Jr., from manager to 
supervisor, ordinary policy department; 
Edward L. Whigam to supervisor; Frank 
A. B. Page from manager to assistant 
supervisor, ordinary issue department; J. 
Alfred Amerman from title attorney to 





HENRY NEHR, JR. 


solicitor; Theodore D. Miller 


,om manager, Region D group insurance 
0am it, to assistant supervisor, ordi- 
hary 


-Y agency records department; Joseph 


5. Wat field from assistant manager to 
ae ordinary policy department ; 
‘Arthur L. Stephans from assistant man- 


ager to manager of ordinary issue de- 
partment; George E. Rogers, Jr., from 
assistant manager to associate manager, 
ordinary issue department; Alfred E. 
Hosier from assistant manager to man- 


ager, Region C group insurance depart- 
ment, 


A Distinguished Medical Director 


Dr. Patton was brought up in Charles- 
ton, Ill, where his father was the lead- 
ing physician and for several years was 
mayor of the city. After being gradu- 


of McGill University. He practiced med- 
icine for thirteen years, first in Canada 
and then in Cape Cod, Mass. Twenty 
years ago he joined the medical division 
of The Prudential. 

Henry Nehr, Jr., is a Newark man 
who went with The Prudential in 1901 
in the loan division and then went with 
the ordinary policy division, eventually 
becoming its manager. 


Expert on Contracts 
Edward L. Whigam went from high 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


ated from the University of Illinois J. 
Allan Patton went to the then most 
famous medical school in the West, Rush 
Medical College, from which he was 
graduated. Rush is now the medical 
school of the University of Chicago. Fol- 
lowing his graduation Dr. Patton taught 
there as assistant professor of chemistry 
and several diseases. He also practiced 
medicine. From 1895 to 1909 he was chief 
examiner for The Prudential in Chi- 
cago. He then joined the medical di- 
vision at Newark. His connection with 
the company has continued for thirty- 
five years. Ten years ago he was made 
medical director. Dr. Patton has always 
been regarded as one of the leading fig- 
ures in the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Medical Directors and has served 
as its president. He has frequently read 
important papers before that body, one 
that attracted much attention being on 
surgical kidney. Two other papers that 
are recalled were on diabetes and on 
pulse. 


Howell on Actuarial Society’s Council 


Valentine Howell is one of the best 
of the younger actuaries and is on the 
council of the Actuarial Society of Am- 
erica. He is a graduate of the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he studied under Dr. S. S. 
Huebner. His first company work was 
with The Prudential in the actuarial di- 
vision. He then became assistant actu- 
ary in the Equitable of Iowa for about 
a year and a half. He joined the Guard- 
ian Life as assistant actuary and then 
was made associate actuary, which posi- 
tion he held from 1921 to the beginning 
oo when he rejoined The Pruden- 
tial. 


Dr. Lewis F. MacKenzie is a graduate 


J. A. AMERMAN 

school to The Prudential, starting as an 
office boy, and has had thirty-eight 
years’ experience with the company. He 
became an expert on agency require- 
ment matters such as contracts, licenses 
and taxation. 

Frank A. B. Page is also a Newark 
high school boy. He joined The Pru- 
dential in the Ordinary branch, starting 
with the company in 1895, After going 
through various positions he became 
manager of the Ordinary issue depart- 
ment. 

J. Alfred Amerman is a graduate of a 
high school in Newark and of the New 
Jersey Law School. He came to The 
Prudential in. the law division in De- 
cember, 1916, and became a _ specialist 
in real estate law and inheritance tax 
matters. 

Joseph S. Waterfield went to school in 
South Orange and joined The Prudential 
in 1903. He was with the mathematical 
division for seven years and then joined 
the Ordinary policy department, becom- 
ing assistant manager. 


Started in Mail Division 


Arthur L. Stephans joined The Pru- 
dential as a mail boy after going to 
school in Newark. He was promoted 
through various clerical positions and be- 
came a personnel man with particular 
reference to the underwriting personnel. 
He was made supervising approver of 
the Ordinary issue department and then 
assistant manager. 

George E. Rogers, Jr., is another New- 
ark high school boy. He joined The Pru- 
dential in the mail department. From 
there he went to the supervisory de- 
partment and then to the ordinary pol- 
icy department. Before the appointment 
this week he was assistant manager of 
the Ordinary issue department. 


- tract and communication, 


Must Act Within 30 
Days On Applications 


UTAH SETS NEW TIME LIMITS 


Commissioner McQuarrie Cites Case to 
Show Need for Companies 
Acting Promptly 


The Utah Insurance Department has 
issued a ruling setting a time limit for 
the acceptance or rejection of applica- 
tions tor insurance. Commissioner J. G. 
McQuarrie has set the limit at thirty 
days. He cited the case of an ap pli- 
cant for insurance who disappeared after 
making application and was later found 
dead by accidental means. After the 
man’s disappearance the company noti- 
fied his widow that the application was 
rejected. A compromise settlement was 
made. 

This ruling adds 
to a regulation adopted in 
ing that premiums 
plications for 
beyond a 
company 
by the 
ruling 


a definite time limit 
1926 order- 
1 submitted with ap- 
insurance cannot be held 
reasonable time without the 
incurring the risk represented 
insurance applied for. The new 
follows: 

“Because of recent serious disappoint- 
ments, we desire to call the attention of 
life insurance companies to a ruling of 
the department of insurance in 1926 that 
a company cannot hold a settlement sub- 
mitted with an application for insurance 
beyond a reasonable time to secure the 
usual information and at the same time 
withhold the protection which, through 


their agents, they offer to furnish to 
eligible applicants. 
“With the present facilities for con- 


except in very 
rare cases, we consider 30 days sufficient 
time for such consideration 


“We feel safe in stating that at least 


95° of policies applied for are issued 
by the jeuaeetive insurance companies 
within 30 days from date of application.” 


HERE FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Jorge Robirosa of A:gentina Says Sud 
America Write Groups There 
for Metropolitan 

Jorge Robirosa of the Sud America 
Life Co., Buenos Aires, has been seeing 
insurance men in New York. He visited 
the offices of the Metropolitan Life and 
the New York Life and has gathered 
sales material for use in his agency force. 

The Sud America is the largest com- 
pany in Argentina, with insurance in 
force of approximately $70,000,000. When 
the New York Life retired from the 
Argentine in 1922 the Sud America took 
over its Argentine business. The Sud 
America is now writing group insurance 
among other things and it has an ar- 
rangement with the Metropolitan Life 
to take care of the Metropolitan group 
clients who have emgnoyes in the —— 
tine. Two of those groups are the Gen- 
eral Motors and Armour & Co. of 
Chicago. Mr. Robirosa is a keen young 
insurance man quick to grasp new ideas. 
He will sail for South America in Feb- 
ruary. 


PROMOTE CLARENCE BARTON 


Assistant Division Manager Clarence 
Barton, who has been promoted to man- 
ager of Division L of The Prudential, 
succeeding Manager Clarence I. Linnell, 
has been connected with the company 
since July 6, 1908. Prior to his promo- 
tion to assistant manager on March 15, 
1926, he served as special clerk, super- 
vising clerk and chief clerk, all in Divi- 
sion B. He was transferred to Division 
R on January 3, 1927. Because of ill- 
health Manager Clarence I. Linnell has 
been relieved of the responsibility of the 
managership of Division L and becomes 
associate manager of Division F. 


DIVIDEND INCREASE 
The Connecticut General recently an- 
nounced an increased dividend scale ef- 
fective on the first policy anniversary 


after January 1, 1930. 
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Commeittond Mutual 
Paid For $131,403,330 


GAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





President Loomis Points Out Protection 
and Investment Advantages 
Of Insurance 





The Connecticut Mutual Life had new 
paid-for insurance last year amounting 
to $131,403,330, which was a gain of $8,- 
575,452 over the previous year. The in- 
surance in force is now $896,309,074. The 
premium income reached $28,361,685, a 
gain of $1,486,770 and the total income 
amounted to $37,439,504, a gain of $2,- 
071,410. The company’s admitted assets 
now total $186,663,665, which is a gain of 
$13,871,227. The surplus reserves stand 
at $16,049,209, a gain of $1,080,466. 

In his annual report President James 
L. Loomis referred to the recent shrink- 
age in security values and pointed out 
that whole life or endowment insurance 
has an increasing value as the years 
pass and is both protection and invest- 
ment. 

“As protection, it is constantly worth 
more as the event insured against ap- 
proaches the year of certainty,” said 
President Loomis. “At age 35, the 
chance of death within the year is about 
one in 210; at age. 50, the hazard of 
death increases to one in 86; at age 65, 
it increases to one in 25. The same an- 
nual premium deposit covers the increas- 
ing hazard of advancing years. All 
forms of insurance other than life, give 
protection against an event that may 
happen. Life insurance is the only form 
of insurance that furnishes protection 
against an event that is certain to hap- 
pen to the policyholder. Life insurance 
furnishes not only the satisfaction of 
protection, but in a great majority of 
cases, returns more than the whole of 
the deposits paid in.” 

Distribution of Investments 

Mortgage loans comprise 33.07% of the 
company’s ledger assets and stand at 
$56,368,311.62. $44,005,719.12 of this 
amount is represented by farm mortgag- 
es in seven states. The outstanding vol- 
ume of farm mortgages has not changed 
substantially during the past five years. 
The new farm loans made in 1929 are 
upon an average return basis of 5.28%. 

The $12,362,592.50 of city mortgage 
‘oans outstanding December 31, 1929, are 
distributed among seventeen cities in the 
United States. These mortgages earned 
luring 1929, 5.49% upon the investment. 
$7,671,150.00 is represented by business 
and commercial loans and $4,691,442.50 is 
secured upon residences, the residential 
loan in practically every case having been 
made to the occupant and owner of the 
property. 

43.11% of the company’s ledger assets 
is composed of the following bonds: 

Transportation companies  $25,803,- 
694.00. 

Other public service corporations $32,- 
$29,005.00. 

United States Government and other 
government, state, province and muni- 
cipal bonds $13,680,916.00. 

Miscellaneous bonds $1,512,382.00. 

Stock holdings of the company at 
book value of $9,119,946.35 are 5.35% of 
the company’s ledger assets. The market 
values of these securities upon valuation 
supplied by the Insurance Commissioners 


as of December 31, 1929, was $17,424,- 
965.00. They consist of the following 
groups: 

$4,467,940.99 in bank and trust com- 
pany shares. The established rates of 


dividends at the close of the year after 
numerous capital changes during the 
year indicate a return of about 6.78% on 
the book value. 

$2,933,160.00 is invested in guaranteed 
and preferred railroad shares on a basis 
to net about 4.84%. 

$1,718,847.36 is in railway common and 
other stocks, at a book value basis to 
net about 4.84%. 


The enhancement of $285,941.26 in the 

‘ ; 
market value of the company’s stock- 
holdings during the year is reflected in 
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the increase noted in the market fluctua- 
— investment contingency reserve 
fund. 

Real estate holdings December 31, 1929, 
stood at $3,546,312.20 or 2.08% of the 
ledger assets. $2,000,000 of this amount 
is represented by the home office prop- 
erty at Hartford, Conn. 

Of the $19,211,605.37 distributed to 
policyholders during 1929, $7,531,292.30 
was paid out in death claims. The mor- 
tality for the year was 51.76% of the 
expected by the table employed by the 
company. This compares with 46.18% 
for the previous year, and with 48.85% 
as the average for the previous five 
years. 





UNITED STATES LIFE REPORT 





New York Company Now in Eightieth 
Year; President Henry Moir’s Com- 
ments on Business . 
The United States Life of New York, 
in its eightieth annual report just issued, 
shows new paid-for business last year 
amounting to $6,744,000, which was a gain 
of $2,000,000 over the previous year. 
In discussing the business for the year 
President Henry Moir said that the com- 
pany’s mortality experience in common 
with many companies during the past 
year was less favorable than in previous 
vears. The United States Life wrote 
considerably more new business than 
usual. 
The company’s insurance in force at 


the close of the year was $35,367,000. 





UNITED THRIFT PLAN GAINS 

The United Thrift Plan, Inc., of which 
Reuben Fink is president. renorts life 
insurance amounting to $14.658200 sold 
during 1929, compared with $9,595.100 
sold during 1928, a gain of more than 
53%. Total assets of the comnanv on 
December 31, 1929. were $1.661.730, of 
which $240.786 was in cash. Canital. sur- 
plus and undivided profits were $1,582,737. 


Insurance a Peaceful 
Social Revolution 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY’S VIEW 


Effect On Society of Widespread Use of 
Protection Described by New York 
Life President 








A vision of the social revolution that 
might be brought about through the wide- 
spread use of life insurance in the future 
was pictured by Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life, in an ad- 
dress made before the agency directors’ 
conference at St. Petersburg, Fla., this 
month. He said in part: 

Even we who are engaged most ag- 
gressively in life insurance probably fail 
to grasp adequately what it is doing and 
what it is likely to do. 

The whole country grasped a bit re- 
cently when the announceemnt was made 
that our outstanding promises to pay 
now total $100,000,000,000. ; 

The really amazing thing in this bit of 
“news” was not the size of the figures 
but the extent of the public service which 
these figures represent and the prophetic 
significance of that service. 

A Democracy in a New Form 

Life insurance really represents a 
peaceful social revolution, It is democ- 
racy in a new form and in a new field; 
it is a co-operation in a truly democratic 
way between units which represent all 
the real values of the world. ; 

If now I claim that recent discoveries 
in science anticipate the evolution of a 
form of society higher in its aims, more 
splendid in its ideals and achievements 
than the forms of society now existent, 
will you follow me or will you think I 
am a dreamer? 

Science which now sends the human 
voice round the world, which routs dis- 
ease from its lair and destroys it, which 
has substantially eliminated time and dis- 
tance, calls for a corresponding social 





but difficult 





The Measure of Success 


Your clients measure your 
success by your years of service 


with one good company. 


It is easy to change companies 


frequent changes. 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Its Performances Exceed Its Promises” 


to explain your 








structure, a structure as different from 
ours as ours is different from that of 
the stone age. 

When Put to the Test 

Life insurance is a declaration of inter- 
dependence; a declaration of freedom, 
There is no such thing as complete in- 
dependence possible in our world and in 
our day. Freedom is possible and it js 
coming through the use of physical and 
social machines and the master machine 
which applies all production and eff- 
ciency to the solution of the greatest of 
all problems, sociology, is life insurance. 

If you doubt that read the recent cor- 
respondence files of any considerable life 
company. You will find letters express- 
ing gratitude for the existence of one 
financial institution that can be depend- 
ed on. Look at the records of the Policy 
Loans Division and observe the thou- 
sands of cases in which this recourse 
has saved men from financial ruin. 

In the midst of this recent cataclysm, 
when even strong men lost their heads, 
and panic ruled, did anyone question the 
soundness of life insurance? Did any- 
one suggest that life insurance policies 
would shrink like common stocks and 
even bank stocks? No one made sucha 
suggestion. No one even thought of it, 
Why not? Because the life insurance 
agent has taught a majority of the peo- 
ple that there is a section of society from 
which the financial incantationists and 
the financial witch doctor have been ban- 
ished. 

Back of all the follies of speculation, 
fighting all get-rich-quick schemes, stood 
and stands this great machine called Life 
Insurance. It has gathered the money 
of the people, put it into sound and cre- 
ative enterprises, holds it outside the 
world of speculation and is today, as 
never before, the herald of a new order 
—an order based not on the independ- 
ence but on the interdependence of men. 

When society has cast out all the med- 
icine men and witch doctors, when we 
have five hundred billions of insurance 
in force backed by a hundred billions 
in sound securities owned proportionate- 
ly by one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred million people whose annual per 
capita productive power is so high that 
while they are perhaps in numbers only 
one-fifteenth of the population of the 
world, they control and direct more en- 
ergy and turn out more useful products, 
outside of agriculture, than all the re- 
maining people of the world combined— 
when we have all that, we shall have 
achieved a social revolution kindred to 
those physical upheavals which sunk and 
raised continents, unheavals which have 
changed the fauna and the flora of the 
entire earth. That productive capacity 
by this nation is already in sight. The 
vast financial and sociological machine 
which present-day Life Insurance vividly 
foreshadows is just a few generations 
ahead. 





TRUST CONFERENCE IN FEB. 


The mid-winter trust conference heli 
by the trust company division of the 
American Bankers Association, will take 
place February 18 to 20 at the Com 
modore, New York. Among the New 
York trust men on the program aft: 
C. Alison Scully, vice-president, Bank ot 
Manhattan Trust, who is chairman 0 
the insurance trust committee ofthe 
trust company division; James H. Per 
kins, president, City Bank Farmers 
Trust; Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
and Henry A. Theis, vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust. Gilbert T. Stephensor, 
vice-president, Equitable Trust of Wil 
mington and former Governor Alfred E 
Smith are also on the program. 


J. D. HILL MADE EXECUTIVE V.-P. 

Johnson D. Hill has been elected & 
ecutive vice-president of the Atlas Litt 
He has been a factor in financial_at! 
civic circles since his advent into Oki 
homa. He had previously been ass0t 
ated with the former Waite Phillips 
Co. as vice-president. In 1925 the co 
cern was sold and Hill was elected pres 
dent of the Tulsa Trust Co. 
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George I. Cochran Of Pacific Mutual Life 
Has Connections With Sixty Organizations 





Spent Six Years of Boyhood in Japan Where One of His Play- 
mates was Prince Tokugawa; First Association With Lee A. 
Phillips Was as Law Partner; Steered Banking Interests 
Through Panic; How He Became an Officer of Pacific 


Mutual 


me interesting personal facts about 
George I. Cochran, president of the Pa- 
cific Mutual, have been written by Vice- 
President C. I. D. Moore of that com- 
pany and have just been published in 
the company’s agency paper. Mr. Coch- 
ran has been president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Cochran’s father was a Methodist 
clerevman who lived in a small town on 
Lak: Ontario near Toronto. In 1872 Dr. 
Georve Cochran, his father, went to 
Japan where he helped found a mission 





GEORGE 1. COCHRAN 


for the Canadian Methodist Church. 

George I. Cochran lived in Japan for 
six years. Among his playmates was 
Prince Tokugawa, son of the last of the 
Shoguns, and Dr. Hiraiwa. Prince 
Tokugawa is now president of the 
Japanese House of Peers and Dr. Hiraiwa 


is senior bishop of the Methodist Church 
In Japan. 


Became a Los Angeles Lawyer 


Returning to Toronto Mr. Cochran 
went to the Collegiate Institute and then 
to Toronto University. In 1888 he was 
admitted to the Bar in Canada. In the 
same year he moved to Los Angeles 
Where an aunt and uncle ‘resided and 
Where he hung out his shingle as a 
awyer. 

While practicing law in Los Angeles 
Mr. Cochran was chosen attorney for 
the Los Angeles Clearing House and 
there made his first renutation by the 
manner in which he steered the bank- 
ing interests of that city through the 
financial panic of 1893. Resolutions 
adopted by the Clearing House com- 
mending him for his skillful service are 
still in possession of his family. 

One of the most important events of 
Mr. Cochran’s legal career was the for- 
Mation in 1895 of the firm of Cochran, 
Williams & Phillins. The Phillips last 
named is Lee A. Phillips who from that 
time onward became one of Mr. Coch- 
fans closest associates. The names of 
Cochran and Phillips have been linked 
together in a variety of large interests 
and successful undertakings in Califor- 
ma. They made an extraordinary team. 

The Conservative Life Insurance Co. 
of Los Angeles was created largely 
through Mr. Cochran’s instrumentality 


and he had become general counsel. The 
president of the company, Frederick H. 
Rindge, had for many years been one 
of Mr. Cochran’s clients. When Mr. 
Rindge died holders of the majority of 
the stock of the Pacific Mutual of Los 
Angeles were in a frame of mind to sell 
out. A suggestion was made that the 
time was favorable to consolidate the 
Pacific Mutual and the Conservative 
Life. The majority of the Pacific Mu- 
tual stock was transferred to a group 
headed by Mr. Cochran and the business 
of the Conservative Life was merged into 
the Pacific Mutual. That was in 1906. 


Mr. Cochran took charge of the finan- 
cial and legal part of the consolidation. 
He gave valuable advice to the Pacific 
Mutual which resulted in greatly reduc- 
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Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 














ing the loss of the company in the San 
Francisco Fire. 


Made President of Pacific Mutual 


Shortly after the San Francisco Fire 
Wilbur S. Tupper, president of the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, resigned. Mr. Coch- 
ran was then vice-president. He did 
not seek the presidency but it was 
unanimous with the board that he take 
it. He only accepted the office with the 
understanding that Gale B. Johnson, one 
of his closest friends, should be first vice- 
president and superintendent of agents 
sharing with him the large task that was 
placed in his hands. Mr. Johnson died 
in September, 1918. 

Here are some more interesting facts 
about Mr. Cochran: 

He has a connection of some kind with 
sixty organizations, either as a member, 
director or officer. They include finance, 


industry, development, insurance, trans- 
portation, social welfare, religion and 
education. He is also a member of four- 
teen social and recreation clubs. 

He has been a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and for more than three decades 
has been a trustee and financial advisor 
of the University of Southern California. 

For several years‘he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the State 
Normal School of Los Angeles. 

NEW WORLD LIFE DIVIDEND 

The New World Life directors have 
declared a dividend of 8% or 80 cents a 
share on 113,000 shares payable March 
1. Last year $12,000,000 new business 
was written. There was a $3,000,000 gain 
in insurance in force, which at the end 
of the year totaled $50,000,000. The sur- 
plus increased 30% in 1929. 





selling plans. 





Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 


T roucu its well organized Branch Office 
and General Agency Service, available in practically 
all of the principal cities throughout the country, 
the MISSOURI STATE LIFE extends to field 
men the personal cooperation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines 


Accident, Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE makes it a most desirable Company 
for the live, forward-looking Agent to represent; 
and its new liberal policy forms offer attractive 


More than $1,224,000,000.00 
of insurance in force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Group Companies Study 
Elderly Poor Relief 


STATES CONSIDERING SYSTEM 





N. B. Hadley Discusses Subject in 
Article; Comments on New Limita- 
tion of Expense 





The companies writing group life are 
giving serious consideration to an exten- 
sion of this form of insurance to cover 
in some form old age pensions or retire- 
ment systems to provide for the elderly 
poor. Several states have under consid- 
eration state compulsory relief for those 
beyond the earning period, the most re- 
cent being the Mastick Commission re- 
port in New York, 

In an article by Nelson B. Hadley, 
chief examiner of life companies for the 
New York Insurance Department, writ- 
ten for the annual insurance review num- 
ber of the “Journal of Commerce,” h« 
says on this subject: 

“There has been considerable agitation 
during the past year with respect to old 
age pension and retirement systems, and 
the group companies have gone into this 
field in a small way, although their actu- 
aries departments have done a consider- 
able amount of work which is prelimin- 
ary to extending this class of insurance 
business. There seems to be consider- 
able public sentiment for taking care of 
the persons who have passed the age of 
their earning capacity, and whether this 
will be done from public sources or by 
private companies through insurance is a 
matter which is receiving a great deal 
of attention.” 

On the subject of the amendment to 
the law governing the limitation of ex- 
pense which was passed last year, Mr. 
Hadley says: 

“The limitation on acquisition cost has 
what is called an inside and an outside 
limit and if a company’s agency expenses 
become too liberal the inside limit will 
carry any excess against what it is per- 
mitted to expend under the law for ac- 
quisition of new business and thus put a 
check upon any evasion of the law by 
ex'ravagant allowances for expenses. In 
addition to this a company is not per- 
mitted to pay a solicitor for writing in- 
surance on any form in excess of 55% 
of the first year’s premium. It is be- 
lieved that this will be effective in hold- 
ing the companies in any attempt to 
evade the limitations of the section in 
order to secure agents or make a drive 
for business. It is expected that only 
new agents who are being tried out ona 
salary or an advance against first year’s 
commissions will receive compensation in 
excess of the amount provided in the 
law 




















$100,000,000,000 of life insurance was in force, at the 


end of July 1929, in the legal reserve companies 





Prudential Tells Of 
Modified 3 Dividends 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE 





Dividends Greater Than Increase jn 
Premiums at End of Three Years; 
Facts About Other Dividends 





The insurance fraternity has been 
awaiting with considerable interest the 
announcement of dividend scale apply- 
ing to The Prudential’s contract known 
in the business as the Modified Three. 
The first information about the dividends 
came in the form of an advertisement 
in the Newark “News.” It was followed 
this week by advertisements in other pa- 
pers. 

In discussing the dividend scale one of 
the officers, James F. Little of the actu- 
arial division, said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter: 

“The first dividends on Modified Three 
confirm the company’s expections that 
the dividends would be greater than the 
increase in premium at the end of three 
years. To illustrate: At age forty an 
initial premium of $23.03 per thousand 
rises at the end of three years to $27.09, 
but from this latter is deducted a divi- 
dend of $4.61, leaving the net premium 
payment $22.48, which is fifty-five cents 
better than the original rate. 

“At age fifty an initial premium of 
$34.98 rises at the end of three years 
to $41.15, while the dividend is $662, 
making the net payment $34.53, which 
is forty-five cents less than the original 
rate. No doubt these dividends under 
normal circumstances will steadily in- 
crease.” 

General Dividend Announcement 

At the beginning of December The 
Prudential announced dividends for the 
year 1929 on all policies in force long 
enough to have dividends declared. The 
total dividends were $30,000,000 for ordi- 
nary and $41,000,000 for industrial, re- 
garded throughout the field as an extra- 
ordinary showing. In addition, during 
1929 upwards of $3.000,000 was paid to 
Industrial policyholders under the acci- 
dental death benefit concession. 

Dividends on Ordinary policies are 
maintained at the same scale as for 1929, 
which is the highest scale ever adopted 
by the company. 

In a letter about Industrial President 
Duffield said that five year cash divi- 
dends will be paid in 1930 on premium- 
paying whole life policies issued in 1900 
and 1905. These dividends are equiva- 
lent to twenty weeks’ premiums for the 
issues of 1900 and thirty-five weeks’ pre- 
miums for the issue of 1905 and must 
be paid in cash if the policyholder so 
desires, but may be credited on the pre- 





of the United States, numbering about 300. 


, i hy , mium receipt book if the policyholder 
“Under the old. Section 97 it was pos- : - : 


sible for a company to commute all of Seek Special = policies ba as 
srentiopeandine itor 21s heealoniag es Aegina participating in are entitled to an 
o he pi oye ap ution A Over $7,000,000,000, or more than cighth dividead addidon cu seadle 
nod o ot less < ee years. ~ 


their fortieth anniversaries in 1930. The 


the present law the company must re- addition will be 1% of the face value 


serve 14% of the premium annually for 


ONE - FOURTEENTH, of | this 


the fifteen years to keep the business in 
force. The law also permitted the valua- 
tion of policies and therefore the issu- 
ance of such policies on the American 
Men Ultimate Table of Mortality. Sec- 
tion 96 was amended to permit a com- 
pany to increase its new business in ac- 
cordance with the economic percentage 
not to exceed 15%.” 

Mr. Hadley estimates that there was 
approximately $19,800,000,000 of new busi- 
ness written last year, an increase of 
about $1,100,000,000. The increase in as- 
sets of companies he estimates at $1,639,- 
000,000. The amendment to the invest- 
ment law permitting companies to invest 
in guaranteed preferred stocks and de- 
bentures has widened the investment 
field for them and at the end of last vear 
such investments probably totaled $250,- 
000,000 





STORER LEADS BANKERS 
The Elbert Storer Agency of Indian- 
apolis led the Bankers Life of Iowa 
agencics in 1929 with a paid-for produc- 
tion of $5,737,708. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


total is in this Company. 


St 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 

















of the policy and will be considered 
part of the policy and subject to the 
same conditions and agreements. 

On regular premium-paying whole life 
policies, not including special adult poli- 
cies issued in 1897, issued during the 
years 1897 to 1906, inclusive, additional 
benefits will be paid in event of death 
during the year 1930, amounting to 20% 
of the insurance. 

On paid-up insurances allowed in lieu 
of lapsed policies, including policies run- 
ning under extended insurance, in event 
of death of the insured during 1930, 
where death occurred not less than one 
year after the cessation of premium pay- 
ments, a mortuary dividend will be pay- 
able. 

Holders of Industrial policies prior to 
1907, by concession, may have their poli- 
cies endorsed as fully paid-up on reaching 
the policy anniversary prior to age sev 
enty-five. Policies issued from 1907 to 
1915, inclusive, will also be similarly e- 
dorsed on policy anniversary prior to 
age seventy-five, and policies issued from 
1916 on policy anniversary prior to age 
seventy. 
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: Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


7 Springfield, Massachusetts 
that Organized 1851 





7 ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


inder For the year ended December 31, 1929 
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Fidelity Union Host To 
Newark Underwriters 


WINS WELL DESERVED PRAISE 





Uzal McCarter and Leslie McDouall in 
Limelight; Roger B. Hull, Guest 
Speaker, and H. C. Spillman 





Beyond all question of a doubt the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. of Newark, the 
pioneers in the 


insurance trust move- 


ment, stands aces high in the esteem of 
the life underwriters of Newark. This 
feeling of good will was uppermost ong 
night last week when the Fidelity Union 
was the dinner host to some 350 pro- 
ducers and managers at the Robert Treat 
Hotel. It was the fifth annual affair of 
its kind, started originally as an expres- 
sion of appreciation for the splendid co- 

ration that has existed between the 
life underwriters and the trust com- 
pany. 

The toastmaster of the occasion was 
William Scheerer, chairman of the board 
f the Fidelity Union, who spoke in words 
of admiration for the great progress that 
has been made in the life insurance field. 
“The taking out of insurance is the best 
kind of character building,” he said. 
Roger B. Hull, general manager and 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was the- guest of the 
evening, and among the speakers was 
Henry C. Spillman ‘of Buffalo, educa- 
tional director of the Remington-Rand 
who has addressed life underwriters 


all parts of the country. 
Ovation for President McCarter 
\s in past years Uzal H. McCarter, 
president of the Fidelity Union Trust, 
received a justified ovation from the 
diners. Mr. McCarter is one of the most 
pular bankers in the country and has 
mn the friendship of thousands of life 
inderwriters by the warm co-operation 
he has shown toward their business. In 
1 characteristic talk he referred to the 
of the life insurance man as “the 


teaching of thrift and of providing com- 


t for the dependent and helpless.” He 
t that no class of men were more en- 
ithed to compensation for their work 
thin life underwriters. 

Mr. McCarter was proud of the fact 
that the Fidelity Union Trust was the 
ioneer bank in the insurance trust 

wvement. He confessed that at first it 
little bit over his head but he 
became enthusiastic over its pos- 
“If we have done one thing,” 
he said, “in our relations with you, I 
hope we have earned your respect and 
confidence. We are not here in self ex- 
ploitation but rather to show our willing- 

s to help you gentlemen in the work 
vou are doing.” And the roar of ap- 
* plause that greeted Mr. McCarter as he 
sit down was conclusive proof that the 
Fidelity Union Trust was annreciated. 

\dded_ to 


VaS a 
soon 


sibilities 


that, Fred Lieberick, Jr., 

president of the local association, arose to 
say: “We want you to feel that your 
nstructive co-operation is far more de- 


sirable than destructive competition. It 
in be truthfully said that the Fidelity 
Union is to be complimented for its far- 
sightedness in the type of service it is 
rendering.” 
Message of Roger B. Hull 
In his address Roger B. Hull described 


the two types of trust company-life in- 
surance co-operation. “One of them,” he 
said, “is the calculating, narrow. self- 
secking, flag waving, steer throwing, un- 
scientific co-operation, indulged in by the 
kind of financial institution which is eat- 


‘ into the life blood of our great life 
nsurance companies. The other kind is 
the broad visioned, dignified, effective 
and patient co-operation which has only 
the best interests of our business in 
mind. I have no hesitancy in saying that 
such co-operation is best exemplified bv 


the decidedly effective work which is 
being done by the Fidelity Union.” 

It was appropriate that Leslie G. 
MecDouall, trust officer of the Fidelity 


Union, and widely known for his effec- 
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tive pioneering work with life insurance 
men, should receive the plaudits of the 
diners. Fresh from a meeting of the 
American Bankers Association, Mr. Mc- 
Douall said that he was delighted when 
he heard Newark referred to at one of 
the sessions as “the best example of the 
trust company co-operative movement.” 
He expressed his appreciation to the 
Newark life underwriters association and 
promised his continued co-operation. 

The talk by Mr. Spillman on “The 
Aristocracy of Service” was referred to 
by Chairman Scheerer as one of the best 
talks he had heard in many a day. Mr. 
Spillman made frequent references to life 
insurance, saying at one noint: “No 
power that I know of in business is 
greater than the power of life insurance.” 
He left the definite impression with the 
life insurance men that he was and would 
always be a loyal booster of their busi- 
ness. 


PERKINS AGENCY CONTEST 

The Perkins agency of the Mutual 
Life in Newark recently concluded a pro- 
duction race among its agents in which 
D. W. Bartholomew was the winner in 
paid-for business among those under 
contract two years or more; A. H. Clark, 
the winner in paid-for volume among 
those less than two years under con- 
tract, and E. B. Edgerton, the winner in 
number of lives insured. There were 
three teams, the Reds, Whites and 
Blues; the Blues won so the men on the 
Reds and Whites must treat the victors 
to a dinner at which individual prizes 
will be awarded. 


RUSSIAN CLAIMS DECISION 





Appellate Division of New York Supreme 
Court Confirms Rulings On Russian 
Life Claims 

Rulings by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Albert Conway, in connection with 
certain foreign life insurance claims 
against the home office of the First Rus- 
sian Insurance Co., have been confirmed 
by the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court. The claims which 
total over $100,000 are assigned to resi- 
dents of this country for purposes of 
collection here. 

The superintendent maintained that 
the policies issued by the home office of 
the company at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
prior to the Russian Revolution of 1918- 
19, were not obligations against the funds 
of the domesticated United States branch 
of the company or against the funds in 
the superintendent’s hands and that any 
claims arising from such policies could 
not be paid by him in the domestic liqui- 
dation proceeding. 

The cases were argued in the Appel- 
late Division on January 10, 1930, and the 
contentions of Superintendent Conway 
were approved in all respects by the 
affirmance of the orders last week. 





NEW BUREAU BULLETIN 

The service bulletin of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau of Hartford 
is now issued in new dress as the “Bu- 
reau Bulletin.” Philip Hewes is the edi- 
tor. The bulletin in its new form will 
be sent to members of the bureau about 
eight times during the year according to 
the present plan. 
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How Burnet’s Family 
Income Plan Evolved 


WAS DEVELOPED BY CHANCE 





President of Continental American Tells 
of Building Up 150% More Pro- 


tection on Same Premium 





Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the field organization of the Continental 
American Life last week, President 
Philip Burnet told how the company’s 
new family income policy came to be 
evolved. He said it was an outgrowth 
of the company’s general program dat- 
ing from the introduction in 1922 of the 
preferred class plan by which 25% more 
insurance was obtainable for the same 
premium. The term addition plan added 
in 1925 25% more to the amount of in- 
surance. The company’s business policy 
introduced in 1928, reduced the amount 
of the protection at age sixty-five 50 
that the premium in the earlier years 
purchased an additional 30% protection 
making a total addition of 80% more pro- 
tection when most needed. 

“Finally,” said President Burnet, “the 
family income policy on the basis of in- 
come increased the extra protection still 
another 70%, making the total increase 
approximately 150% in all.” 

President Burnet told how at the home 
office they had been working on the 
family income idea with adequate income 
and at the same time enough ordinary 
life to provide for the widow. In telling 
per the idea developed President Burnet 
said: 

_“Then it dawned upon us that by put- 

ting the two things together, we could 
make a level premium for both com- 
bined; and not only could we do this, but 
that we could spread out that premium 
through the entire period of life, instead 
of limiting it to the twenty year period 
over which the extra benefit operates. 

“When we put our pencil on it and 
made the necessary calculations, we were 
astounded to discover that the extra 
charge necessary to accomplish the en- 
tire result was almost negligible. We 
felt sure that a mistake had been made 
and went over our calculations again and 
again, until there was no escaping the 
indisputable fact that by combining an 
income plan with Ordinary Straight Life 
insurance and issuing both in the same 
contract, an amazingly low rate could be 
obtained; so‘low in fact, that it would 
fit, almost exactly, into the 7% or 8% 
which the average man spends for insur- 
ance. 

“In a word, we found, as you know, 
that for an average yearly deposit of 
only about $250, we could offer $10,000 of 
Straight Life insurance, which would pay 
the family an income of $100 a month, 
$1,200 a year, 12% per annum on the 
face amount of that $10,000, until all the 
children were old enough to be self-sup- 
porting, until the youngest child living 
at the time of the application is at least 
twenty; and then when the children were 
grown, we could pay the $10,000 to the 
beneficiary.” 





DR. FRANKEL SPEAKER 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, in speaking be- 
fore the Wharton Alumni Institute of 
Business of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in Philadelphia, declared that if 
America would merely apply the knowl- 
edge already won by science regarding 
how to prevent and cure disease, that 
within ten to twenty years the average 
man could expect to live to age 65. Other 
speakers at the symposium on insurance 
included Dr. S. S. Huebner, Homer R. 
Sullivan of the Connecticut General; 
Thomas M. Scott, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and Dr. David McCahan of the 
University. 





J. R. MORGAN DEAD 


J. R. Morgan, a Bankers Life of Iowa 
salesman of the Pittsburgh agency since 


1918, died suddenly at his home there. 
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Phoenix Mutual Head 
Office Men Talk Here 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC MEETING 
Collins, Hunter, Larus, Terrill, Steven, 
Giffen and Others Speak; Sixteen 


New Supervisors 








Encouraging accounts of the company’s 
progress and helpful suggestions toward 
improving the agent’s equipment were 
given by head office officials of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life who attended the 
company’s Middle Atlantic group con- 
ference last Friday and Saturday at the 
Hote! Astor, New York City. 

Paid business of $80,463,000 for the 
year 1929 was reported by Col. D. Gor- 
don Hunter, agency manager, who pre- 
sided at the Friday session. He said 
that the past year had shown a definite 
improvement in the company’s lapse sit- 
vation; that mortality was 5% better; 
and that with sixteen new supervisors 
working among the agency force pros- 
pects for the coming year were good. He 
also referred to the company’s great loss 
of Vice-President Winslow Russell, and 
a standing tribute was paid to his mem- 
ory. 

L. H. Andrews, manager of the down- 
town agency in New York City, in a few 
remarks, told of the unusual opportu- 
nities life insurance offered, asserting 
that in life underwriting the agent be- 
comes more independent as he grows 
older, while in most other positions he 
usually becomes more dependent. 

John Larus, actuary, presented an in- 


| teresting study of the company’s lapse 


record. It was found that this record 
could be improved if the agent would 
try always to get binding receipts; at- 
tempt to write policies of $3,000 and 
over; advise annual premiums whenever 
possible;;and by all means try to ar- 
range all business on a settlement basis 
instead of lump sum. Mr. Larus strongly 
advised the agents to concentrate their 
efforts on those groups that experience 
has proven do not lapse as easily. 


Vice-President Collins on Investments 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Collins 
also referred to the death of Winslow 
Russell. He said it was the company’s 
obligation to carry on Mr. Russell’s 
ideas and ideals which had done so much 
for the Phoenix Mutual. Safety, he as- 
serted, is still the company’s primary 
principle in its investment program, and 
he described the high grade investment 
selections made the past year. Second 
to safety comes the best rate of interest 
compatible with it, and Mr. Collins told 
the agents they were justified in having 
complete faith in the board of directors 
because of their high standing. 

The company’s advertising manager, C. 
T. Steven, described the past year’s ad- 
vertising program and told how both 
leads and sales had increased in propor- 
tion to advertising increase. Business 
amounting to $5,560,000 with over $173,- 
(0 in new premiums was placed in 1929 
through reply to leads developed by ad- 
vertising, he said. A : 

The Friday afternoon conference 
closed with ‘a discussion of the company’s 
agency policies by two of the home-office 
supervisors, Edwin H. Way and John 
H. Corbett. Mr. Way eulogized the 
uses of standardized sales talks and said 
that he had found them to bring un- 
uually satisfactory results. He believes 
that old methods of solicitation must be 
abolished, that the presentations must be 
dressed up” to concur with the times. 


Renewal Income Stabilization 
The Phoenix Mutual’s Renewal Income 
Stabilization plan was discussed by M. 
Clark Terrill on Saturday morning. The 
plan was inaugurated by President 
Welch in 1926 with the aid of Actuary 
rus. For each year of service under 
the company’s standard full-time contract 
before ace 65 each agent is awarded 
three points credit. For each year of 
Service after age 65 he is given four 
Points. [or the benefit of the present 
ganization the agent is to receive one 





point per year for each year of similar 
service prior to January 1, 1924. 

The agent who desires to continue 
work after age 65 automatically be- 
comes entitled to an income, and it is 
determined as follows: the total sum of 
the points he has earned through his 
years of service are multiplied by the 
percentage of his policies that have re- 
mained in force for ten years. The re- 
sult represents the percentage of his re- 
newal income that will be guaranteed to 
him for life, provided he has served the 
company at least twenty years. And this 
guaranty cannot fall below 50% of his 
average renewal income during the pre- 
ceding ten years, and usually will run 
much higher. It will fall anywhere be- 
tween 50% and 100%. 

Since the disability feature is also in- 
cluded this plan makes life underwriting 
one of the most secure businesses in life, 
said Mr. Terrill. The agent also had the 
additional satisfaction of knowing that 
when he dies his estate will still get the 
income due him. 


General Electric Movie 

The General Electric movie, “The 
Salesman’s Salesman,” served to waken 
up the agents on Saturday morning, fol- 
lowed by the chairman, James L. Giffen, 
assistant agency manager, presenting 
Herbert Skiff, manager of sales promo- 
tion division. Mr. Skiff recommended the 
agent’s using the various sales helps of- 
fered by the company and said that most 
agents stay in the average class because 
they fail to apply that added ounce of 
energy which would distinguish them 
from the mediocre. That extra day’s in- 
terview might be the thing which would 
raise the agents into the “exceptional” 
class, Mr. Skiff said. 

Howard Goodwin discussed the neces- 
sity of agent’s carefully selecting their 
risks, especially as to health and financial 
status, before turning in the applications. 
He said that there are many men today 
endeavoring to get insurance who have 
no right to it and the agent must be- 
ware of this class who are trying to take 
advantage of the non-medical basis. The 
company’s first five years in non-medi- 
cal business, said Mr. Goodwin, has 
shown that the mortality thereon was 
just as favorable as on examined busi- 
ness. 

The remainder of the Saturday morn- 
ing session ‘was given over to practical 
sales demonstrations by various agents, 
followed by a discussion of “The Im- 
portance of the Approach,” by James L. 
Giffen. He recommended the use of 
“headlines,” in opening a sales interview, 
drawing the analogy between newspaper 
headlines which are created to instantly 
attract the reader’s attention. Similarly, 
the agent must give a lot of thought to 
his opening remarks, as they are often- 
times the most vital part of the inter- 
view. Introductions, such as “Here’s a 
wonderful way for you to end your 
money worries,” will immediately attract 
the prospect’s attention. 

An open forum on sales ideas featured 
the afternoon session, at which M. Clark 
Terrill, secretary, presided. Col. Hunter 
closed the conference, predicting an un- 
usually good life insurance year for the 
company in 1930. 

Nine home office officials of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life attended the com- 
pany’s conference. They were Vice- 
President A. M. Collins, Agency Man- 
ager D. Gordon Hunter, Actuary John 
Larus, Secretaries Howard Goodwin and 
M. C. Terrill, Assistant Agency Man- 
ager J. A. Giffin, Advertising Manager 
C. T. Steven, H. C. Skiff, manager of 
sales promotion and R. H. Dickinson of 
the agency department. 





PHOENIX GROUP CONFERENCES 

The Middle Atlantic group conference 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, which was 
held in New York City last week, is the 
second of seven such territorial confer- 
ences to be held by the company this 
year. The first was held in Boston re- 
cently, and others will follow in Syra- 
cuse, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Del Monte, Cal. 
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American Central To Build 





Home Office Plans Announced by President Woollen at Biloxi 
Meeting of Company’s Field Club; Beautiful Building 
Will Be Erected Upon a Boulevard 
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New Building of American Central 


Plans for a new home office of the 
\merican Central of Indianapolis were 
tnnounced by Herbert W. Woollen, 
president, at the company’s field club 
banquet held in Bitoxi, Miss. 

lhe main building, to be constructed 
at once facing Fall Creek boulevard, will 
he 307 feet long by 52 feet in width, 
with the cast end paralleling Meridian 


street for a distance of 65 feet. It will 
© three stories high on the boulevard 
front and four stories high on the Twen- 


ty-sixth street side, of fire-proof steel 
and reinforced concrete construction, and 
will provide for future growth by the 
addition of three wings so that ultimate- 
ly the building will be shaped like an en- 
closed letter “A.” 

The approach from the 
© by a spacious driveway; 
lead to an enclosed portico. 
ng this will be six two-story 


boulevard will 

broad steps 
Surmount- 
lonic col- 


umns, bearing a classic pediment. On 
cach side, and extending to equal dis- 
tances east and west, will be the flank- 


boulevard facade, fin- 
Indiana limestone. 
to the lobby will be through 


pairs of heavy bronze doors. 


ing wings of the 
ished in buff 

Entrance 
three 


PRAISES COL. TAGGART 
Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania Says 
He Has Raised Standards of Qualifi- 
cation in the Insurance Business 
Tribute to the Pe nnsylvi inia Insurance 
Department under Commissioner Mat- 
thew H. Taggart was paid by Governor 
John S. Fisher Monday in an interview 
marking the beginning of the fourth and 

final year of his administration. 
“The Insurance Department has been 
ost efficient and has introduced many 
new practices in handling the insurance 
business,” the Pennsylvania governor 
said in reviewing three years in office 
Through a system of examinations, the 
standard of insurance salesmen has been 
raised, and both the business and the 
emg have been benefited. There has 
1 » show of weakness in the many 
mpanies admitted to do business in the 
state, and the insuring public has been 
1 with confidence in their insur- 


nspired 
investments.” 


Bronze doors will also mark two large 
passenger elevators at the rear end of 
the lobby. The floor will be of Tennes- 
see marbles, the walls and cornices of 
Botticino, and the bases of Levanto or 
other appropriate marbles. Grilles and 
two large relief panels will be of bronze, 
and the ceiling will be of richly orna- 
mented plaster coffers. An assembly hall 
will seat 300. A cafeteria for employes 
will adjoin the assembly hall. 

An intricate underfloor electrical sys- 
tem for both high and low tension wires 
will provide a possible outlet for every 
eight square feet in the workroom areas. 
A noiseless, automatic, vertical conveyor 
system has been especially designed for 
transporting papers between floors; this 
will be augmented by several horizontal 
belt conveyors for distributing the work 
among the various departments. Every 
mechanical aid adaptable to the com- 
pany’s requirements will be used for 
rapid and efficient handling of the work. 





F. W. HERON RESIGNS 

After twenty-five years of service with 
the Fidelity Mutual Life F. W. Heron 
has resigned as general agent in San 
Francisco. He has spoken all over the 
country on income plans. Some years 
ago he went to Europe to study old age 
pension and pauper acts. He came to 
the Pacific Coast fifteen years ago, and 
he has one of the finest insurance libra- 
ries in the country. He will continue in 
personal production. 


H. Gordon Hurd Made 
Fidelity Mut. Actuary 

WILL SERVE WITH J. B. FRANKS 

Homer O. White and Esther Johnson 


Elected Assistant Actuaries; Albert 
Tuthill Asst. Man. of Agencies 





The Fidelity Mutual Life announces 
four promotions in the head office staff 
in Philadelphia. H. Gordon Hurd, for- 
mer assistant actuary, has been elected 
actuary to serve with J. B. Franks, who 
continues as heretofore chief actuary of 
the company. Homer O. White and Miss 
Esther Johnson have been appointed as- 
sistant actuaries, while Albert G. Tuthill, 
former supervisor of agencies, has been 
made assistant manager of agencies. 


Mr. Hurd graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1911, and shortly af- 
terwards entered the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Great West Life of Winni- 
peg, Canada. During the World War 
he served in the Royal Air Force, and 
after the war was made assistant actu- 
ary of the Great West Life, which posi- 
tion he left to take a similar post with 
the Fidelity in 1920, He is an Associate 
in the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

Homer O. White taught in the New 
York State high schools after graduating 
from Syracuse University in 1912 and la- 
ter served in the United States Navy 
during the war. His first insurance ex- 
perience was with the Equitable Society 
actuarial department which he left to 
join Fidelity in 1920 as manager of the 
actuarial department. Miss Esther John- 
son graduated from Bryn Mawr College 
in 1917, and thereafter taught mathemat- 
ics for three years in the Winchester 


School at Pittsburgh. In 1920 she joined 
the actuarial forces of the Fidelity. Mr. 
White is an Associate of the Actuarial 
Society of America while Miss Johnson 
is one of the few women to hold a Fel. 
lowship in this organization. 

Albert G. Tuthill is a Swarthmore Col- 
lege man and played there on the var- 
sity football team. In 1917 he became 
cashier for the Travelers at Bridgeport, 
Conn., subsequently holding similar posj- 
tions in Milwaukee and Philadelphia. He 
was made a supervisor of agencies for 
the Fidelity in 1922, and although this 
was a new line of work for him,. showed 
himself unusually well adapted to field 
organization work. 





ENGELSMAN AGENCY LINEUP 





150 Broadway Office Now Has 43 Pro. 
ducers; Jack Evans Newly Appointed 
Brokerage Manager 

The Engelsman agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life in New York which joined 
forces with the Stevenson agency at 150 
Broadway on January 15, is well on its 
way to a million and a quarter produc- 
tion for its first full month. There are 
now forty-three agents in the office. 


Personal supervision of agents is in 
charge of Philip Works; Nat Cohen is 
in charge of mechanical supervision; 
John A. Alexander, with ten years’ ex- 
perience in insurance accounting work, 
has been appointed cashier. Jack Evans 
is the newly appointed brokerage de- 
partment manager, having previously 
been a successful producer in the En- 
gelsman agency. 

Felix Levy, Donald Greenleaf, Edwin 
W. K. Golde, Sidney Williams and 
Charles Stern are among the leaders of 
the office in production, having all made 
the Penn Mutual leaders list last year. 











NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 
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1851 BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of P ittsficld, Massachusetts, 
a co-operative spirit between the Home 
and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent’ 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 








FRED. H. RHODES, Preisdent 
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SARAH B. SMITH 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
had a total volume of group life business 
of $225,118,649. There was a total of 
group disability amounting to $50,752,090. 
The group pensions amounted to $4,- 
322,408. 

The individual leader in group produc- 
tion for last year was Sarah B. Smith of 
Wheeling, W. Va., with a volume of $21,- 
355,581. Sheppard Homans of New York 
was second in individual group volume 
with $10,677,790. The third in rank was 
M. Lee Alberts of Chicago, with a pro- 
duction of $8,167,060. J. M. Pfeil of 
Pittsburgh came next with $6,156,874, and 
Thurmond Brown of New York followed 
with $4,672,663. 

The leading agency in group volume 
was the Edward A. Woods Co. of Pitts- 
burgh of which William M. Duff is 
president. This agency had a total group 
volume of $28,092,045. The agency of T. 
B. Sweeney of Wheeling, W. Va., came 
second with $23,767,655, which was evi- 
dently brought to the front by Sarah B. 
Smith’s volume, and in third place was 
Sheppard Homans’ agency of Prosser & 
Homans. Henry J. Powell’s Cincinnati- 
Louisville agency had a group volume of 
$8,763,466; C. E. Bayliss of New York 


WILLIAM M. DUFF 





THOMAS B. SWEENEY 








GUARDIAN AT WHITE SULPHUR 





Managers Meeting January 27, 28 and 
29; Will Discuss Seventieth 
Anniversary Plans 
The Guardian Life managers will hold 
their 1930 conference next week at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Sessions will 

be held January 27, 28 and 29. 

About fifty managers, representing the 
agencies east of the Rocky Mountains, 
will attend this three-day gathering for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing 
the plans for the seventieth anniversary 
year. The program for 1930 will get 
under way in each agency as soon as 
possible following the conference. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL STATEMENT 





$121,396,600 Paid For in 1929; Total in 
Force $976,300,705; Assets 
$233,694,493 

The Provident Mutual in 1929 had a 
paid-for business of $121,396,600, giving 
it $976,300,705 in force. The total assets 
are $233,649,493. 

During the year the company received 
$32,910,371 in premiums and annuities. 
Death claims amounted to $7,450,868, and 


$3,772,594 was paid out on endowment 
policies matured during the year. 

The surplus distributed to policyhold- 
ers during the year was $6,876,716. 





SHEPPARD HOMANS 


wrote $5,513,713; W. E. Johnston had $3,- 
606,000; L. C. York, $3,577,099; W. J. 
Dunsmore, $2,748,259; A. Rosenstein, $2,- 
353,800; H. S. Gierhart, $2,276,637 and 
Z. Cohen, $2,221,063. 

William J. Graham is vice-president of 
the Equitable in charge of group. 





WILL HOUSE FOUR AGENCIES 





New Lincoln Building in West Forty- 
Second to Have York, Bayliss and 
Freid Offices as Tenants 
The Lincoln Building, one of the New 
York City Forty-second street giants 
which is to open shortly, will have among 
its tenants the Leslie C. York and the 
3ayliss agencies of the Equitable Society, 
with possibly a third of the company 
later; and the Isadore Freid agency of 

the New England Mutual. 





NEW DISABILITY RATES 
Reserve Loan Life’s Rates Cover Cases 
Where Waiver Premium and Monthly 
Income Is Desired 

The Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis 
has issued new rates covering total and 
permanent disability benefits. The new 
rates apply to cases where both the pre- 
mium waiver and monthly income bene- 
fit are desired and supersede any previ- 
ous rates issued prior to January 1, 1930. 
Herewith are given illustrations of the 
extra annual premiums per $1,000 insur- 
ance for total and permanent benefits, 
waiver of premium, and monthly income 


of $10, upon disability before attaining 
age 60: 
Ordinary Life 20 
Age at Ordinary Endow. Payment 
Issue Life at 85 Life 
15 $2.78 $2.81 $3.68 
20 3.10 3.13 3.95 
25 3.45 3.49 4.20 
30 3.85 3.91 4.43 
35 4.39 4.45 4.70 
40 5.06 5.16 5.01 
$5 5.95 6.09 re 
50 7. 7.32 


13 7.33 
For double indemnity add $2 to these 


pre miums. 
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offers an opportunity 


to 
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PROGRESS 
Ya 


Those who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with a 


Fast Growing 


Company will learn some 
interesting facts by getting 
in touch with 


Bankers National 


Life Insurance Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
R. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


Western Division 


WILLIAM McCALLUM, 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies. 


Eastern Division 
GEO. RAMEE, 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies. 























COOLIDGE-KINGSLEY FILM 

Former President Coolidge, Mrs. Coo- 
lidge and Darwin P. Kingsley, president 
of the New York Life, posed for the 
movietone news reels while attending the 
company’s convention at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. In the scene Mr. Coolidge remarks 
on the history of the company as told in 
the new Lawrence Abbott history of the 


.New York Life. 





W. 1. FRASER GETS EAGLE 
W. I. Fraser, manager of the Bankers 
Life of lowa agency at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been presented with a large mounted 
eagle, the symbol of his agency, shot 
near Lincoln. 
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U. S. Actuaries’ Papers 
At Congress in Sweden 


ADDRESSES BEING PREPARED 





Hunter, Moir, Rhodes, Elston, Graham 
Laird, Dunlap, Bowerman, Phillips 
and Others on Program 





A number of the most prominent men 
in the actuarial world of the United 
States have agreed to prepare papers for 
the ninth International Congress of Ac- 
tuaries to be held in Stockholm, Sweden, 
in june. John S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician of the Mutual 
Bencfit, is secretary of the American sec- 
tion of the Permanent Committee for 
the Congress. This is a permanent or- 
gatvation which issues an annual bulle- 
tin «ad arranges for triennial congresses. 
The last congress was held in London 
in 127. 

The American actuaries who have 
greed to prepare papers and their sub- 
ject matter follow: 

ae Distribution of Surplus: 
Divi ends,” by Walter G. 
ace y, New York Lite, 

(b) Relative Merits to Policyholders of Par- 


“Contribution of 
Bowerman, assistant 


ticp.:ing and Non-Participating Insurances: 
(14) \. Wilson Geddes, actuary, Ontario bqui- 
tabl. Life & Accident Co., Waterloo, Ont.; 
(2) mes S. Elston, assistant actuary, Travel- 
ers: 3) Henry Moir, president, United States 
Lite 

(c) Change in Distribution of New  Insur- 
ane s wuetween Lite and rndowment flans; 
(1) ‘Relative Popularity of Whole Life and 
Endo \\ment Policies,” Edward E, Rhodes, vice- 


presiient, Mutual Beneht; (2) ‘Fashions in 
Life |usurance in the United States,’’ Henry H. 
Jackson, associate actuary, National Lite of 
Vermont, 
(« ractical Value of Theoretical Investiga- 
tions concerning Mathematical Risk and their 
Relation to Reassurance: “Risk Problem from 
a Mathematical Point of View,” Professor H. L. 
Rietz, University of lowa, 

(e) Mortality of Lives Substandard because 
of versonal or Family History of Tuberculosis: 
“Tubcreu.os.is: A Review,” Arthur Hunter, sec- 


ond vice-president and chief actuary, New York 
Life. 

(t) Application of Technical Methods to Dis- 
ablement Insurance, Private and Social: (1) 
“Technical Methods in Sickness Insurance,” 


James T. Phillips, assistant actuary, New York 
Life (2) “Accident and Sickness Insurance in 
the United States of America,” John M. Laird, 
vice-president Connecticut General. 

(g) Old Age Pension and Disablement AIl- 
lowaice Schemes, Private and Social: (1) “Old 
Age Pension and Disablement Allowance 
Schemes, Private and Social, in the United 
States,’ W. J. Graham, second vice-president 
Equitable Society; (2) “Practical Aspects of 
Superannuation and Old Age Disability Protec- 
tion,’ Earl O. Dunlap, assistant actuary Met- 
ropolitan Life. 

Many From ‘This Side May Attend 

While it is too early to give a list 
of those who will attend from this coun- 
try or Canada, the following is a tenta- 
tive list: 

E. O. Dunlap, Metropolitan Life; Lawrence 
M. Cathles, North American Reassurance; 
Thomas Bradshaw, Toronto; A. T. Bunyan, 
Phoenix Mutual; James S. Elston, Travelers; 
L. K. File, Canada Life; William J. Graham, 
Equitable Society; William R. Halliday, New- 
ark; L. H. Howe, — Hancock; Robert Hen- 
derson, Equitable; Dorothy M. Jamison, George 
Washington Life; Walter Klem, Mutual; W. H. 
McBride, National L. & A.; Edmond M. Con- 
ney, Bankers of Iowa; Franklin B. Mead, Lin- 
coln National; John M. Milne, Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund; Henry Moir, U. S. Life; F. H 
Johnston, Prudential; E. O. Lundgren, Pruden- 
tial; H. L. Rietz, University of Iowa; E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit; John S. Thompson, 
Mutual Benefit; Elizabeth Wilson, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Henry W. Buttolph, American Central. 


INSURES AMOS ’N’ ANDY 

Dr. Charles Albright, well known 
Northwestern Mutual producer, recently 
placed a $500,000 policy on the lives of 
the famous radio comedians, “Amos ’n’ 
Andy.” Their real names are Freeman 
F, Gosden and Charles J. Correll. This 
pair, who broadcast every evening at 
seven o'clock over WJZ usually from 
the Chicago station, have a huge follow- 
ing in radio audiences. 








G. W. NEAL DEAD 
G. \V. Neal, supervisor of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa agency at Columbus, Ohio, 
died after an illness of several weeks 
of double pneumonia. 





C. C. KLEE’S BANK POSITION 

C. C. Klee, general agent of the Trav- 
elers in Binghamton, N. Y., has been 
elected second vice-president of the Che- 
Valley Savings Bank, that city. 


Sees Extension Of 
Group Life Coverage 


FOR BORROWERS AND PENSIONS 





B. A. Page, Vice-President of Travelers, 
Says Group Cover Does Not Affect 
Employment Age 





The group writing companies have 
made only a start in the direction of in- 
suring. borrowers and instalment pur- 
chasers for the benefit of their creditors, 
according to B. A. Page, vice-president 








B. A. PAGE 


of the Travelers, who contributes an ar- 
ticle to the annual insurance review num- 
ber of the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce.” For the present the insurance 
carriers are limiting their commitments 
to individual borrowers from banks on 
unsecured paper. Pension plans are also 
in the experimental stage, he said, with 
a great many inquiries and comparative- 
ly few actual cases closed. 

On the subject which has been agitated 
from time to time that group insurance 
has influenced the age limit of employ- 
ment, Mr. Page says: 

“During the year question arose as to 
whether group insurance was influencing 
employers of labor to establish rigid age 
hiring limits. Inquiry develoned the fact 
that group insurance had had little influ- 
ence on employers in the establishment 
of age dead lines, while its newest off- 
shoot, group annuities, furnishes the 
most practical solution of the problem 
of old age.” 





M. C. MELTZER RECOVERING 

Mark C. Meltzer, San Francisco, for 
many vears inspector of agencies for the 
Equitable Society, is convalescing from 
an operation he had in a hospital here. 


Wolfson Agency Wins 
“Opportunity Contest” 

BERKSHIRE MAN’S GOOD RECORD 

Charles E. Gerhold, Formerly With 


Fidelity Mutual, Made Agency Direc- 
tor; Agency Started in May, 1929 








One of the fastest growing of the 
newer offices in New York City is the 
Samuel S. Wolfson agency of the Berk- 
shire Life located at No. 225 West Thir- 
ty-fourth street. At the close of 1929 
this agency stood in eighth place among 
the company’s agencies in the country 
despite the fact that the organization 
started as recently as May, 1929. 

Manager Wolfson now has eleven full- 
time producers and is making further 
plans for expansion. He has appointed 
Charles E. Gerhold, a former assistant 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual, agency 
director. Mr. Gerhold has had many 
years’ experience in selling and in re- 
cruiting and training material. Another 
new agency associate is Max Levy, a 
veteran insurance man, who for the past 
ten years has been acting as branch sec- 
retary for a large fraternal order. Three 
of Mr. Wolfson’s younger producers have 
just finished the New York University 
life insurance training course. 

The agency recently won the Berk- 
shire’s Golden Opportunity Contest for 
producing the largest amount of business 
from November 1 to December 19, 1929. 
The quota that the company had set 
for them was passed November 16. Two 
agents, Lippman Bonder and W. R. Jet- 
telson, won gold prizes for producing 
the largest number of applications and 
for volume. 

Mr. Wolfson has been in the insurance 
business sixteen years, following in the 
footsteps of his father. He started with 
the Equitable Society in 1914 under 
Charles Jerome Edwards; later left the 
Equitable to handle general insurance; 
and in 1922 signed with the Charles B. 
Knight agency of the Union Central Life 
as branch manager at the Bible House, 
Cooper Square. Later he served as su- 
pervisor of the Knight agency’s broker- 
age department and was associated with 
that agency until last year, when he 
became general agent of the Berkshire. 

For three years he served as presi- 
dent of the Brownsville and East New 
York Brokers’ Association. He is inter- 
ested in Masonic affairs and in the Boy 
Scout movement. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA FIGURES 

Equitable of Iowa wrote during 1929 
new business of $87,708,157, making a to- 
tal of $617,959,091 insurance in force, a 
gain of $42,681,220 for last year. Assets 
of the company jumped to $108,037,055, 
compared with $97,198,763 a year ago. 
Premium income for the year was $19,- 
118,454, compared with $18,087,697 a year 


ago. 





experience and connections. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
A life insurance agency requires the services of a young man with an attractive per- 
sonality and a thorough knowledge of the business to act as an ASSISTANT to the 
MANAGER. One capable of interesting and inducting new men and devising methods to 
increase the production of the present men. 


Box 1133, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 110 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 


Write, giving full particulars regarding 











will be! 
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To Assist OUR AGENTS | 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Increased Limits 
of Insurance 


Substantial increases in limits 
of insurance have been made ef- 
fective by Fidelity. Male lives 
ages 25 to 50 are now accepted 
for $225,000. Larger lines can be 
written in exceptional cases. 


This is an important step in a 
liberalizing program which in- 
cludes increased non-medical and 
sub-standard limits and offers 
field workers wider opportunity 
for more resultful salesmanship. 


Fidelity has more than $400,- 
000,000 insurance in force. Con- 
tracts are available in thirty-nine 
states. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 


T 


TRAVELERS MAKES PROMOTIONS 








G. W. Baker Elected Assistant Treas- 
urer; Gilbert Morrow, Riddle and 
Adams Made Ass’t. Secretaries 
Gladden W. Baker has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the three Travelers 
companies, and W. H. Gilbert, Ralph H. 
Morrow, William C. Riddle and H. M. 
Adams have been made assistant secre- 
taries of the group department of the 
Travelers Insurance Co. All were elect- 
ed at the monthly meeting of the di- 

rectors. 

Mr. Baker, who has been with the 
company since 1926, has written numer- 
ous articles for financial publications. He 
is a former Yale instructor in econom- 
ics. Mr. Gilbert joined the Travelers in 
1919 as a field service representative, 
while Mr. Morrow joined the company 
in 1917 as a special agent in the Hart- 
ford branch office, and was later made a 
field underwriter in the same depart- 
ment. Mr. Riddle came with the Travel- 
ers in 1920 as a representative of the 
group department in Pittsburgh, and Mr. 
Adams entered the company’s service in 
1919, later being made chief clerk of the 
group department at the home office. 

Three superintendents of accounting 
whose appointments were announced in- 
clude J. H. Leahy for life insurance; A. 
J. Cody for casualty lines, and W. R. 
Rearick for fire and marine lines 


FIVE EXCEEDED MILLION 

Five representatives of the Edward 
A. Woods Co., Equitable Society, ex- 
ceeded a million in personal production 
last year. They are M. J. Donnelly, 
W. E. Graham, J. M. Pfeil, L. A. Spen- 
cer and T. P. Williams. The agency 
paid for $84,228,570, leading the country 
as usual. It has $680,319,312 in force. 

The New York Life has formed the 
Building Owners and Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





The new agent can 


A Tip increase his annual 
For The production consider- 
New Agent ably by making use 


of an idea cited in a 
recent issue of “Conmutopics.” In the 
first few: years’ selling he usually will 
sell a goodly number of smaller sized 
policies, and this tip will not only encour- 
age the young producer but will do a 
good turn for the policyholder. 

Salesman—‘How much shall this pol- 
icy be for?” 

Applicant ‘For $2,000.” 

Salesman—“‘How much do you want 
your wife to have if you pass on?” 
: \pplicant OW hy $2,000 of course.” 

Salesman—“Then we'd better make 
this application for $2,500 because at 
least $500 will be needed to pay expenses 
incidental to your death.” 


Applicant—‘That’s — right. Make it 
$2,500.” 
* * * 

The following sales 
Business presentation was in- 
Partnership strumental in closing 
Argument a $75,000 case of three 
$25,000 policies for 

the Equitable Life Assurance Society: 
Agent—Mr. Jones, my name is Richter. 


May I have 5 minutes to talk to you 
about your business relationships? 

Prospect—What do you mean? 

Agent—The X Y Z company is a part- 
nership, isn’t it? Well, according to law, 
if one of the partners dies, the firm is 
automatically dissolved. You know that, 
don't you? 

Now, suppose your partner, Mr. Smith, 
should die, you’d like to continue this 
business, wouldn’t you? Well, where 
would you get the money to buy out his 
interest? If you take it from the busi- 
ness, you'd cripple the business, wouldn’t 


you? Or you might borrow from the 
bank? Well, suppose, for argument’s 
sake, they’d lend the full amount you 


charge, you 6% interest 
And they’d make you 


they'd 
they? 


want, 
wouldn't 


pay back all the principal at a later date, 
wouldn’t they? 

Well, here’s my proposition. The com- 
pany I represent will set aside this 
money for you tomorrow. We'll only 
charge you 3% and what’s more, you 
never have to pay back the principal to 
us. Isn’t that a wonderful proposition ? 

But that isn’t all. Suppose you should 
die before Smith, where will he get the 
money to pay your wife for your share 
in this business? Your interest in the 
business is worth about $10,000, isn’t it? 
Well, how much of that $10,000 do you 
think Mrs. Jones would get, and how 
long would it take her to get it? Under 
my plan she’d get cash, 100% on the 
doilar, at once. 

You see, my plan kills two birds with 
one stone. There is only one hitch. You 
and Mr. Smith must be in good physical 
condition. So, before we go any further, 
Iet’s make sure of that. Will you both 
be in tomorrow at 3 p. m.? I'll have our 
examiner call to check you up. 

Then if all is well, I'll bring you a 
definite proposition, in writing in about 
a week. 

x ok x 


“Conmutopics,” the 


The agency bulletin of the 
Occasional Connecticut Mutual 
Self-Analysis _ Life, lists fifty check- 


ing points worthy of 

consideration at frequent intervals if the 

agent hopes to progress as he properly 

should. Some of the most pungent are 
cited here: 

Do you select prospects with regard to 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





BANKERS 


Established 1879 








* Approximate 


LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President | 


$ 97,686,266 
182,510,188 
325,309,313 
498,969,554 
716,079,363 
886,589,365 


$ 25,193,076 
33,289,945 
44,452,819 
63,955,277 
90,713,613 

*133,000,000 





Des Moines, Iowa 











the nature of the life insurance service 
you are best suited to sell? 

Do you get a new prospect with each 
interview with a policyholder? 

Do you conquer diversions or do you 
take occasional “unplanned vacations ?” 

Do you actually pay for an increasing 
amount of business each year? 

Do you use the best standardized sales 
talks you could possibly make up? 

Do you have the prospect follow your 
thought ? 

Do you meet your prospect’s objec- 
tions carefully or do you simply pass 
over them? 

Do you hold yourself to a strict ac- 
countability of selling hours? 

Do you study constantly to keep 
abreast of the fast-moving progress in 
life insurance practices, policies and 
needs? 





ILLINOIS LIFE CONFERENCE 


President Stevens and Other Officials 
Attend Convention of Southwestern 
Department in Kansas City 
The twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the southwestern department of the 
Illinois Life, which was held in Kansas 
City, Mo., recently, was attended by sev- 
eral home office officials, including Pres- 
ident R. W. Stevens, Secretary B. J. 
Stookey, Supervisor of Agencies P. L. 
Sausser, and Assistant Supervisor P. D. 

Moller. 

There were seventy-five present at the 
conference. The first day’s program was 
given over mainly to formal addresses, 
while Saturday was used for private con- 
ferences and group discussions. Presi- 
dent Stevens spoke on “The New Type 
of Underwriter,” while Secretary Stoo- 
key’s subject was “Conservation of Bus- 
iness.” J. G. Brinkley qualified for the 
club presidency by a paid volume which 
was exceeded only by the retiring presi- 
dent, W. A. Bachman, who was ineligible 
to succeed himself. 


“Drop-Off” Feature 


(Continued from Page 1) 








In view of the Pinehurst discussion it is 
probable that this report will go far 
enough to indicate the undesirable fea- 
tures of the “drop-off” idea as used in 
connection with insurance trusts. The 


attitude of the committee is along the 
line of cautioning the trust companies 
against accepting insurance trusts con. 
taining mandatory provisions for the 
subsequent cancellation of life insurance 
policies by the trustee. 

It has been pointed out to the trust 
men that aside from the general objec- 
tion to the cancellation of existing life 
insurance, this “drop-off” operation af- 
fects the commissions of the agents who 
placed the insurance originally and at 
once raises an issue with the life under- 
writers. 

The life underwriters’ association can- 
not very well make rules or principles 
of guidance for the trust companies and 
the trust companies likewise do not want 
to be in the position of doing the same 
thing involving a life insurance matier, 

The four groups mentioned above will 
probably formulate guiding principles 
similar in purpose the net effect of which 
will be to recommend against any form 
of “drop-off” feature in connection with 
life insurance trusts which would result 
in diminishing the amount of life insur- 
ance. 

Tied up to the “drop-off” issue is that 
of substitution of higher with lower cost 
life insurance and action on one question 
will probably be accompanied with action 
on this also. 








A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
| Beekman 6141-2-3 




















A 


size. 


its service broadens. 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
resident 











“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
success by the good it performs rather than by great 
Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
degree of its service. In such a way it is measuring now as 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 


It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd_ Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Recent Tendencies In 


Mortgage Investments 


DISCUSSED BY WILLIAM A. LAW 


President of Penn Mutual Life Points 
Out Advantages of Mortgages For 
Life Companies 


President William A. Law, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, was in Chicago last week 
inection with the general agents’ 
rence held by the company in that 
ud he commented on the invest- 
with reference to life 
lies, saying that the tendency to 
percentage of mortgage 
s is perceptible and consistently 
d in asset diversification. 

the close of 1919,” said Mr. Law, 
lume of city and farm mortgage 
vas about 2% billions. Today— 
irs later—it is 7 billions, divided 
vo billions of farm mortgage loans 
ve billions of city mortgage hold- 
\ctivity in both types of loans is 
‘nsive with the area of our coun- 
(he density volume naturally ex- 
here population is the greatest. 
pread of security, with very few 
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the last 12 months there has been 
preciable increase in the outstand- 


nereased about a billion dollars. 
; not due to discrimination, but to 


rtgage borrowing from life insur- 
companies has decided advantage in 


A group picture of the touring Penn 
Mutual Life officers and general agents 
was taken a few days ago and is repro- 
duced on this page. 

Last week a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago attended by all general agents and 
ions, embraces all types of im-  Stpervisors in that region. Dinners were 
given by the W. A. Alexander & Co., 
and Alexander E. Patterson agencies. 
Later in the week the party was the 
lume of farm loans; city loans guest of Allan Gates, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Little Rock. Fifty busi- 
ness, banking and professional men at- 
t that the farmer has channels of tended. A three days’ Southern General 
ving through both local and gov- 
instrumentalities that have 
a greater spread than is the case 
city mortgages. pane 


Agents Conference was held. 
Tomorrow a one-day sales congress 
will be given for the Los Angeles Life 





the fact that where conditions and values dollars. 


remain unchanged the loans are repeat- 
newed and continuously held, thus 
affording an unusual opportunity for a 
property owner to gradually reduce in- 
debtedness and. clear the property.” 

A very large number of loans are made 
to individuals for the purpose of con- 


edly 


and 


material assistance has been ren- 


dered to a large percentage of property ductive of loss. 
owning population in this way, said Mr. 


Law. An interesting phase of mortgage 
lending relates to the enlarging practice 
in many cities of demolishing buildings 
which 20 years ago were thought to be 
enduring for all time, for business pur- 
poses, and replacing them by present- 
day structures. 

It has been found that the holder of 
the existing mortgage is invariably given 
the opportunity of enlarging the loan to 
meet the new requirement. That dis- 
tribution of amounts is very wide is at- 
tested by the fact that the average mort- 
gage loan of insurance companies ap- 
proximates $11,000; the significance of 
this figure is anparent when it is known 
that the principal sum of some individual 


loans may be expressed in millions of 


It is well known that insurance com- 
panies have solved and served housing 
problems very effectually and that they 
have extended indulgence and _ helpful- 
ness to home owners at times when peri- 
ods of depression jeopardized continu- 
ance of family ownership, concluded Mr. 
structing business property and homes, Law. The pursuit of this policy has 

i never proven to have been costly or pro- 


Tour Of Penn Mutual Men 





Seated, left to right: E. Paul Huttinger, William A. Law, Hugh D. Hart. 
Standing, L. to R.: Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; J. Elliott Hall, New York; 
Frank H. Davis, Denver; John A. Stevenson, Philadelphia; Alexander E. Patter- 
son, Chicago; E. R. Eckenrode, Harrisburg; Wallis Boileau, Jr.. Home Office. 


Underwriters’ Association. Fred Hatha- 
way, Mutual Life manager in that city, is 
president of the underwriters’ associa- 
tion. About 1,500 are expected to attend. 
In addition there is a three days’ confer- 
ence of Pacific Coast general agents, a 
dinner of the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, and a talk by 
John A. Stevenson before the Associated 
Trust Companies of Central California, 
topic being, “Creating and Conserving 
Estates.” 


L. D. HEMINGWAY ARTICLE 
One of the interesitng articles in the 
“Manager’s Magazine” of the Bureau of 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau is 
by Lee D. Hemingway, general agent 


Connecticut Mutual, Pittsburgh. It has. 


to do with the annual requirements of 
each agent and sets objectives along 
planned lines. 





KIBRICK AT BUFFALO 

Isaac C. Kibrick of Brockton, Mass., 
one of the largest underwriters of the 
New York Life, was the principal speak- 
er before the Buffalo Underwriters As- 
sociation yesterday. His topic was “How 
I Sell Partnership and Corporation In- 
surance.” 














FAVORABLY KNOWN 


From Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, 
the Union Mutual is known as— 
The Friendly Maine Company 
A healthy growth is being experienced by this Company, 
which has maintained high ideals of service for 80 years. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Portland, Maine 
Incorporated 1848 














Altoona City Employes 
To Have Group Pensions 


WRITTEN BY METROPOLITAN 





Clause in Contract to Prevent Future 
Administrations from Invalidating 
Plan Benefits 





City employes of Altoona, Pa., are to 
be covered by an old age retirement and 
benefit plan underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life. In order to remove it from 
the political field, the contract has been 
drawn up on a basis which would pre- 
vent any future administration from de- 
tering or eliminating the benefits earned 
and purchased after the adoption of the 
plan up to the time it takes office. In 
addition to the pensions these include life 
insurance totaling about $500,000, sick- 
ness and accident and total and perma- 
nent disability benefits. 

The retirement and insurance program 
functions on a co-operative basis, with 
both the city and employes sharing in 
the cost. The employes will each make 
monthly contributions of approximately 
1.8% of their salary, ranging from $1.20 
to $3.60 a month. 

With the exception of policemen and 
firemen, who can enter the plan three 
months after employment, an employe 
entering the service of the city must 
wait six months before enrolling in the 
plan. 

The normal retirement age of 65 has 
been fixed for both men and women. On 
leaving the service at that age, after hav- 
ing continued in the retirement plan 
until then, an employe will receive re- 
tirement benefits amounting to 1% of 
present annual salary multiplied by years 
of past service, plus 144% of total sal- 
ary from the effective date to the date 
of retirement. By arrangement with the 
city, an employe may go on retirement 
before or after the normal retirement 
age. 

In addition to liberal death benefits 
and total and permanent disability bene- 
fits the plan provides for the payment in 
case of temporary sickness or accident of 
amounts ranging from $10 to $20 a 
week. 





HOME LIFE IN CHICAGO 

S. C. Woodard Succeeds John J. Gordon 
as Manager; Other Branches Eventu- 

ally to Be Established in That City 

S. C. Woodard has been appointed 
manager of the Home Life in Chicago, 
succeeding John J. Gordon, who comes 
here. Mr. Woodard has been general 
agent in Chicago for the National Life 
of Vermont for eight years. The Home 
Life says: “We will develop a strong 
agency in Chicago under Mr. Woodard. 
In addition to this he will carry forward 
a program of expansion in Chicago with 
the ultimate goal being the same type 
of agency set up that we now have in 
New York, viz: a group of agencies 
reaching various types of businesses.” 











Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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WHAT THE 1929 FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS SHOW 
Those fire insurance companies which 
have so far their financial 
statements covering 1929 operations, and 


published 


these include such prominent leaders in 
the field as the Home of New York, the 
\merica lore group, Insurance Co. of 
North America and the Public Fire, show 
that last year was prosperous despite the 
the stock 
Those persons who feared that 
the stability of fire insurance might have 
been shaken a bit by a combination of 
losses on investments plus little or no 
profits on underwriting are reading good 
Not only do these first re- 
ports show that, compared with the close 
of 1928, investment losses are negligible 
but they substantial trade 
profits and excellent returns in the form 


October-November crash in 
markets. 


news now. 


also reveal 


of interest and dividends from invest- 
ments. 
As a result of the fine statements 


which have so far appeared prices of in- 
surance securities are strengthening, re- 
flecting restoration of confidence. It is 
possible that some companies, particular- 
ly those which entered insurance last 
year, may not have fared so well com- 
paratively but sufficient real information 
is now at hand to support the optimisuic 
and encouraging expressions made be- 
fore the close of the year by several ir- 
surance company officials. As a matier 
of fact these initial statements show that 
the companies did not place an undue 
proportion of their assets in common 
stocks, but followed conservative and 
sound investment policies in the face of 
the allurements which the great bull 
market held out to all those with money 
to buy securities. 





A MEXICAN POINT OF VIEW 

The folly of compulsory local invest- 
ment laws is illustrated by the attitude 
of the 
steps to suspend 


Mexican Government in taking 
from doing business 
there three life insurance companies—the 
Sun Life of Montreal, the Confederation 
Life of Toronto, and the Alianza Hispano 
Americana of Tucson, Arizona. Mexico 
has a compulsory investment law requir- 
ing insurance companies to invest in 
Mexican securities 70% of the reserve 
on the business written there. 

The motive back of such laws always 
is to “keep the money at home.” The 
which the 
not 


security of the protection 
country’s nationals are buying is 
given first consideration, but “keeping 


the money at home,” even though less 


securely invested, is placed first. The 
Minister of Commerce of Mexico points 
out with reference to the Sun Life of 
Canada that during the past five years 
that company collected premiums 
amounting to 8,000,000 pesos, “all of 
which has migrated from Mexico.” The 
Minister of Commerce makes no men- 
tion of the claims paid by American com- 
panies doing business in Mexico. 

The point that seems always to be lost 
sight of in connection with local compul- 
sory investment laws is that sound life 
insurance taken out by the people is a 
form of security to the state as well as 
the individual. Nothing should be done 
to, impair or handicap the most advan- 
tageous use of reserve funds to keep the 
protection secure and to reduce the cost 
of the insurance. The state itself is a 
beneficiary of the life insurance carried 
by its people. 





TRAVELERS FIGURES 





Income From All Lines—Life, Fire and 
Casualty—Exceeded $184,550,000; 
Assets of Companies 
The total premium income of the three 
Travelers companies, from all lines—life, 
fire and casualty—during 1929 amounted 
to $184,550,000. Assets of the life com- 
pany were reported at the annual meet- 
ings as amounting to $607,292.230 at the 
end of last year, with assets of the in- 
demnity company amounting to $22,047,- 
450 and the fire company $14,694,864. The 
increase in assets of the companies last 

year was $53,890,139. 








ROLOSON SUCCEDS LAUBER 





Elected President of the Central Fire 
of Baltimore; Twenty-Seven Years 
with the Company 
Charles H. Roloson, Jr., who has been 
vice-president of the Central Fire of 
Baltimore, has been elected president to 
succeed the late John P. Lauber, who 
died suddenly on January 8. Mr. Roloson 
has been associated with the Central Fire 
since 1903. He was elected assistant 
secretary in March, 1912, secretary in 
August, 1917, and vice-president and sec- 
retary in March, 1926. In October, 1928, 
he dropped the title of secretary, de- 
voting his full time to the duties of vice- 

president. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW BANK 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies, and Frederic W. 
Ecker, assistant treasurer of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, are among the directors 
and incorporators of the new American 
Express Bank and Trust Co., New York 
city, which will have $10,000,000 capital. 
Behind the bank are the American Ex- 
press Co. and the Chase National Bank. 
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Rollin M. Clark, chief of the insurance 
division of “The United States Daily,” 
was for three years with the inspection 
department of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies following 
his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1923 he became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States as chief of the de- 
partment’s conservation bureau. In 1927 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the department. In conjunction with this 
position he also acted as secretary of the 
National Fire Waste Council, a federa- 
tion of government bureaus and national 
organizations interested in the preven- 
tion of fire waste. Mr. Clark has re- 
ceived an LL.B. degree from George 
Washington University and last Fall gave 
a series of lectures in the insurance 
course given at that university. 

* * * 


Mrs. W. Eugene Harrington, whose 
husband was president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, is edi- 
tor of “The Southerner,” a new mag- 
azine in Atlanta, which is a handsomely 
printed publication, and aimed more or 
less to follow the general scheme of 
sophisticated 
bv “The New Yorker.” The principal 
difference is that “The Southerner” con- 
tains many pictures of debutantes. 


* * * 
Vincent Coffin, Penn Mutual educa- 
tional director, Ralph G. Engelsman, 


general agent of the company in New 
York, and Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, recently returned from a Cana- 
dian sneaking tour. Thev appeared be- 
fore life underwriters in Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and London, receiving a warm re- 
ception at each city. The Canadian 
underwriters were very much interested 
in the miniature sales congress put on 
by Messrs. Engelsman and Coffin. 
* * * 


Marion Anne Thompson, step-daugh- 
ter of Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of 
The Prudential at No. 46 Cedar street, 
and Vicomte Gilles de Pardieu of Paris 
were married in that city on January 16. 

* * * 


Charles B. Knight, manager of the well 
known Union Central Life agency in New 
York City, is spending a vacation in 


Palm Beach. 


journalism made popular. 


Lee J. Dougherty has been elected 
president of the Guaranty Life of Day- 
enport, Iowa, succeeding August E. Stef- 
fen. For seventeen years Mr. Dougherty 
has been vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. Mr. Steffen was 
president for twenty-seven years or since 
the organization of the company. Mr. 
Steffen expressed a desire to turn the 
office over to Mr. Dougherty and the 
latter was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Steffen becomes chairman of the board. 
A. E. Carroll, counsel of the company 
from the start, is the new vice-president 
succeeding Mr. Dougherty. The new 
president is one of the leading men of 
Davenport, a former mayor of the city 
and has been president of the American 
Life Convention. 

* * * 


J. A. Cook, W. D. Maus, W. S. Lang- 
ford and H: L. Ford, whose promotions 
to vice-presidencies of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan. Inc., were announced last week, 
have all had years of valuable experience 
in the insurance field. Mr. Cook, who is 
a marine expert. joined Parsons & Eg- 
gert in 1913 and became a member of 
Marsh & McLennan when the former 
firm was brought into the organization 
to handle the marine business. During 
the World War Mr. Cook served for 
two years as a first lieutenant in the 
field artillery. Mr. Maus ioined Marsh 
& McLennan in Minneapolis on Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, and was transferred to the 
New York office in January, 1921. He 
holds an executive position in the fire 
department. Mr. Laneford joined the 
firm on January 1, 1921. Prior to that 
he had been head of the insurance de- 
partment of the New York Central Rail- 
road and later organized the insurance 
department of the American Internation- 
al Corporation. This department handled 
a large volume of marine insurance dur- 
ing the World War. Mr. Ford has heen 
known for manv years in New York 
Before joining Marsh & McLennan on 
October 1, 1923. he was for several vears 
with Tohnson & Higgins and Frank B 
Hall & Co., serving in the last named 
office as vice-president. 

* * * 

Edward D. Duffield, president, The 
Prudential. was a first nighter this week 
at the Newark performance of William 
Gillette’s “Return of Sherlock Holmes. 
Among other insurance men seen in the 
audience were Messrs. Dev and Cornish, 
general agents of the Mutual Benefit 
in Newark. 
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A Little Bit of Everything 
Frank H. Cauty, former marine man- 
ager of the companies in the Liverpool 
& London & Globe group, is to take 
a trip around the world and then settle 
down for the remainder of his life in 


Devonshire, England. 

S. G. Amerman, assistant secretary of 
the Pacific Fire, and J. Alfred Amerman, 
just made assistant solicitor of The Pru- 
dential, Newark, are brothers. 

Young E. Allison, Sr., chairman of 


“The Insurance Field,” at the recent con- 
ference of that publication in Louisville, 
told \William Stedler, New Yorker, and 
member of the advertising division, 
enough philosophy to last him the six 
months. 

It is amazing how secretaries of the 
chairmen and the presidents of insur- 
ance companies know when the _ boss 
comes in from lunch without even see- 


ing him. They feel his presence by 
instinct. 

The current most popular banquet 
story in New York is the one of the 


people of the various nationalities who 
come together and make their contribu- 
tions, each bringing a gift, the Scotch- 
man bringing his brother. Funny how 
stories run in cycles and night after 
night you hear the same ones told. 

The advertising managers and publi- 
cation managers of Newark insurance 
companies meet at the Newark Athletic 
Club every so often and discuss this and 
that. 

Dana Clark, one of the. tallest insur- 
ance men in captivity, and one of the 
most prominent of the Yale alumni, now 
has his office with Johnson & Higgins, 
New York. 

It is amazing the number of bright 
young men in the insurance business that 
the trust companies of the city have an- 
nexed and given important jobs. 

Albert W. Atwood of the “Saturday 
Evening Post” has a letter from T. I. 
Parkinson, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, complimenting 
him on an article he wrote for that pub- 


lication. When George I. Cochran, 
president of the Pacific Mutual, and 
William H. Davis, vice-president and 


counsel, were in New York recently they 
had luncheon with B. Forbes of 
“Forbes’ Magazine.” 

“The United States Daily” is now 
making a drive for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising among insurance people. 

The appointment of Wade Fetzer as 
president of the Fidelity & Casualty, 
made a good impression among top ex- 
ecutives of other companies. 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
Manager of the North British & Mercan- 
tile, and Arthur Loasby, chairman of the 
board of the Equitable Trust Co. of New 


York, have the same idea as to how to 
handle the green bound books of the 
State insurance departments, which make 


such a messy showing around some of- 
ees. They had constructed a long ver- 


tical book shelf extending up to the 
ceiling, instead of a long narrow hori- 
zontal book shelf extending from wall 
‘o wall. The green color scheme of the 
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book shelf brings out the green-backed 
volumes in an artistic manner 

Maude Elizabeth Inch of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York signs her 
personal notes MEI ala radio, but she 
started doing it before the broadcasting 
era, so can’t be accused of copying. 

“The Spectator” staff spends more time 
riding up and down the Subway than 
any of the other insurance newspaper 
staffs because the editorial offices are 
not in the insurance district. 

The fire and marine insurance com- 
pany having the most stunning first 
floor is the Insurance Company of North 
America. All the European insurance 
men take a look at it when they reach 
Philadelphia. Another stunning ground 
floor, but not used for transaction of in- 
surance business, is that of the New 
York Life. 

There are two great skyscrapers in 
New York City called the Equitable 
Building. If one of them would change 
its name the Post Office Department 
would be pleased, but both names will 
be retained. 


There are insurance companies named 
after George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln and John Hancock. In recent years 
insurance companies have not been 
named after public men. 

_,iartford has lost one of its most ex- 
or six 
taxis. across the street in Prohie of the 
station in an attempt to catch the pas- 
sengers from trains. How they man- 
aged not to hit each other is a mystery. 
Finally it was decided to call the com- 
petition off, much to the relief of the in- 
surance companies. 

Two of the most prominent insurance 
men who have won the degrees of doc- 
tor of philosophy and doctor of literature 
have asked newspaper friends not to re- 
fer to them as “Dr.” 

* * * 


A Little Bit More of Everything 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
the International Germanic Trust Co. on 
January 15 James A. Beha was re-elect- 
ed chairman and Ralph Jonas and Wil- 
fred Kurth were re- -elected directors. 

A. R. Small, vice-president of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, is one of the 
members of the committee appointed by 
Fire Commissioner Dorman of New York 
which will have considerable to do with 
the new fire protective device regula- 
tions for the movie studios. Recently 
the committee visited one of the big 
studios. While there they saw Maurice 
Chevalier making a picture. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge made a big hit 
at the St. Petersburg convention of the 
New York Life. 

The National City Bank of New York 
has thirty-one vice-presidents, thirty- 
six assistant vice-presidents, and fifty 
six assistant cashiers. The bank has 
62 868 shareholders. 

The German Society for Insurance is 
now in its new home in the Wilmersdorf 
section of Berlin. The building is large 
and commodious, but looks no more at- 





tractive than an electric power house in 
a small American town. 

One of the biggest men in fire insur- 
ance writes me: “What is needed in the 
fire insurance business right now is a 
greater spirit of self-sacrifice and a de- 
termination to hew to the line of sound 
doctrine, letting the chips fall where 
they may. 

Samuel McRoberts, one of the princi- 
pal directors of the Great American In- 
surance Co., and chairman of the board 
of the Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, is national treas- 
urer of the Leonard Wood Memorial for 
the Eradication of Leprosy. 

The New York “Evening Post” has 
discovered that John F. Curry, Tammany 
chief, is in the insurance business, a dis- 
covery that paper might have made sev- 
enteen years ago. In trying to hook up 
Mr. Curry with the bail bond evil the 
paper was less successful. Mr. Curry 
is too wise a political leader to go in for 
bail bond activities. 

The fire insurance companies might 
take a tip from the big New York banks 
which in sending out their annual finan- 
cial statements frequently put the infor- 
mation in a booklet containing a great 
deal of interesting information about the 
condition of the country. 

Congratulations to William S. Craw- 
ford and Hermann Leonard on the char- 
acter of the authors and type of articles 
in the annual insurance edition of the 
“Journal of Commerce.” 

E. J. Wohlgemuth of “The National 
Underwriter,” in New York this week 
says that his publication has no finan- 
cial interest in “The United States Re- 
view” which has taken over “The South- 
ern Underwriter,” in which “The Na- 
tional Underwriter” had a fourth inter- 


est. 

Edward W. 
surance of “The Daily Mirror,” New 
York, had a two column article in the 
January 18 edition of that paper, which 
ran two pages covering insurance, in- 
cluding six columns of insurance adver- 
tising. “The Daily Mirror” has a new 
building at Nos. 235-47 East Forty-fifth 
street. 

tt one 


A Ten Word Definition of Insurance 

While looking at some books in the 
law library of Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president and general counsel of The 
Prudential this week, I saw what I con- 
sider the best definition of insurance I 
have ever seen given in a few words; 
in fact, it was ten words. I wonder if 
Professors Blanchard, Lovelace, Bragg, 
McCahan, Hardy, Coffin, Engelsman or 
any of the other insurance educators 
could do as well in such a brief scope. 
This is the definition: “The action or a 
means of ensuring or making certain.” 

This little definition appears in the 
publication of Oxford University, bearing 
the title “A New English Dictionary of 
Historical Principles, Founded Mainly on 
the Materials Collected by the Philolog- 
ical Society,” edited by James A. H. 


Murray, sometime president of the 
Philological Society. 
+e? 6 


Strong Educational Committee 

One of the strongest educational com- 
mittees in the insurance business is that 
of the Insurance Institute. Mentally it 
ranks high. The members of the com- 
mittee follow: Chairman, William D. 
Winter, Atlantic Mutual, for marine; G. 
F. Michelbacher, Great American, "for 
casualty; Prentiss B. Reed, Phoenix As- 
surance, for fire; George E. Hayes, 
Union Indemnity, ‘for surety; and John 
M. Laird, Connecticut General, for life. 

x * & 


A Book About Manhattan 


An interesting book which has come 
to my desk is the story of New York 
published by the Manhattan Co. The 
name of the book is “Manna-Hatin.” It 
has the merit of containing a chronology 
of the important events in the history of 
New York from the davs of Captain 
Hendrik Hudson, 1609. The first battle 
of the Revolution with bloodshed on both 
sides between townspeople and garrison 


Dart, who handles the in- — 


soldiers was fought on Golden Hill 
Among the insurance companies which 
are now located on Golden Hill site are 
Globe & Rutgers, Crum & Forster group 
and the Aetna Life. Some of the fight- 
ing also took place on the site now oc- 
cupied by the building of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Here’s what the author says about the 
battle of Golden Hill: 

“A first skirmish between the Sons 
of Liberty and the soldiers took place 
on August 11, 1766, but what has more 
justly been called the first ‘battle’ of the 
Revolution, with bloodshed on both sides, 
occurred in New York in 1770. In that 
year the British soldiers for the fifth 
time cut down the liberty pole and be- 
gan tacking up taunting placards around 
the town. Isaac Sears and two others 
came upon some of the garrison at this 
work and blows were exchanged. Pres- 
ently twenty soldiers arrived on the 
scene; a mob of three thousand gath- 
ered and the storm broke. The towns- 
people, armed with knives and clubs, beat 
back the soldiers as far as Golden Hill 
(on John street near Cliff) where the 
intervention of officers sent them back to 
the barracks and restored order.” 

* * * 


No Steam to Blow Whistle 


A few days ago early-riscrs saw smoke 
issuing from the old Currier Hotel at 
Belmont, N. H., now used as a residence. 
The town has a call fire department, the 
method of calling being the sounding of 
the whistle on the hosiery mill at the 
village. When the fire was discovered, 
no steam was available; and, during the 
twenty minutes required to generate suf- 
ficient steam to blow the whistle, the 
blaze had made so much headway that 
it was impossible to save the building. 
Meanwhile, aid was summoned from La- 
conia, six miles away, but the roads 
were in such a bad condition, that this 
help arrived too late. 

* x x 


Insurance Clerk Gets Autographs 


Eric J. Masham, a London insurance 
clerk, has collected 453 autographs of 
famous personages, mostly British. In- 
cluded in his collection are the signa- 
tures of ruling sovereigns, famous 
authors, scientists and statesmen, mem- 
bers of Britain’s present Labor Cabinet 
being among the latest additions. The 
album is valued at $5,000. 

Mr. Masham started his collection 
while in a London hospital after being 
wounded in the World War. When he 
came out of the hospital he realized that 
out-door recreation was impossible for 
him, so he began his collecting in ear- 
nest. Although he has not obtained the 
signatures of the King and Queen, he 
has in his album those of the princes, 
the King’s sisters and aunts, and other 
members of the royal family, including 
the late Queen Alexandra. 

A long story about his collection re- 
cently appeared in the London “Star.” 
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A Decision About the Blind 

The digest magazine, “Case and Com- 
ment,” says that the mere fact that a 
blind person, while in a state of confu- 
sion, turns the wrong way when crossing 
the street upon hearing the sound of an 
approching automobile, is held in Wein- 
stein v. Wheeler, 127 Or. 411, 271 Pac. 
733, not to constitute negligence preclud- 
ing his recovery for injuries sustained 
when struck by the car, unless it can be 
said that he failed to act as an_ordi- 
narily prudent person similarly afflicted 
would have acted under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

* * * 


Doesn’t Write Insurance 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ance on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
organized in Philadelphia many genera- 
tions ago, recently ran a large adver- 
tisement in the financial columns of the 
daily papers. The company does not 
write life insurance or annuities having 
stopped that some years ago. It is now 
a financial institution. 
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Western Bureau Will 
Continue in the Field 


REORGANIZED LAST SATURDAY 





Is Incorporated and Has 35 Companies 
and Annexes as Members; Liquidat- 
ing Subsidiaries 





The Western Insurance Bureau techni- 
cally went out of business last Saturday 
at the special meeting held in Chicago 
in order to permit the withdrawal of 
those companies which are becoming 
members of the Western Underwriters 
Association, and then forthwith came to 
life again as the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, Inc., with thirty-five charter mem- 
bers, including companies’ and under- 
writers’ agencies. The action of dissolv- 
ing the old bureau avoided a lot of con- 
fusion in connection with the subordinate 
organizations maintained by the bureau 
to which the resigning member compa- 
nies have belonged. 

In connection with the final disposition 
of these organizations, including the 
Underwriters Adjusting Co., the Western 
Sprinklered Risk -Association and the 
Western Reinsurance Bureau it was de- 
cided Saturday to appoint a_ special 
liquidation committee, consisting of the 
executive committee of the old bureau 
with additional members appointed by 
the companies joining the W. U. A. so 
that there shall be equal representation. 
The opinion prevails that the Under- 
writers Adjusting Co. will be reorganized 
and continued with membership open to 
both bureau and non-affiliated compa- 
nies, while the sprinkler and reinsurance 
bureaus will be liquidated entirely. 

That the new Bureau considers itself 
a vital force in the field and will make 
a determined drive for business is indi- 
cated by the increase in commissions 
made on protected classes. The former 
rate of 25%, which is that also paid by 
the W. U. A., is increased 5% to 30%. 
The Bureau will also pay 20% on all 
stocks of mercantile buildings, against 
15% for the W. U. A. companies; also 
30% on all tornado risks and 25% on 
frame mercantile ‘buildings, which is the 
same as paid by the rival organization. 

The officers of the new Bureau are: 
Ralph Rawlings, Monarch Fire, presi- 
dent; Alfred James, Northwestern Na- 
tional, and D. W. Crane, Ohio Farmers, 
vice-presidents; Benjamin Auerbach of 
Merrick, Auerbach, Vastine & Dudley, 
secretary, and Frank S. Danferth, Millers 
National, treasurer. The board of trus- 
tees, which will ultimately have fifteen 
members, now has ten. Those so far ap- 
pointed include the five officers and also 
the following: Sol Weiser, Dubuque Fire 
& Marine; W. E. McCullough, Hampton 
Roads Fire & Marine; Herbert A. 
Clark, Firemen’s of Newark; Charles H. 
Yunker, Milwaukee Mechanics, and Will- 
iam FE, Wollaeger, Concordia. Mr. 
Clark will be chairman of this board. 

The companies in the new Bureau in- 
clude the Firemen’s of Newark group, 
Northwestern National, Columbian Na- 
tion, Dubuque Fire & Marine, Eureka- 
Security, Hampton Roads F. & M., Mer- 
chants of Denver, Millers National, Mon- 
arch Fire, National Reserve, Ohio 
Farmers, and the Security Fire of Dav- 
enport. 

UNDERWRITERS TRUST FIGURES 

The Underwriters Trust Co. of 111 
John street, New York, which started 
business November 26, having been or- 
ganized by Horatio N. Kelsey, its presi- 
dent, who is well-known to the insurance 
fraternity, shows in its first financial 
statement as of December 31 total re- 
sources of $3,513,558. The Underwriters 
Trust started with a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of like amount. Its de- 
posits as of the end of the year were 
$1,290,393. 


Frank B. Martin Heads 
The Seaboard F. & M. 


STEWART H. DAVEY PROMOTED 





Former, Who Succeeds Late Ernest B. 
Boyd, Has Been With Yorkshire 
Group Since 1912 





Frank B. Martin, first vice-president of 
the Seaboard Fire & Marine, has been 
unanimously elected president by the 
board of directors to succeed the late 
Ernest B. Boyd, who died on January 7. 
Suitable resolutions were also adopted 
expressing the sorrow and sense of per- 
sonal loss felt by the directors on the 





FRANK B. MARTIN 


death of Mr. Boyd. Stewart H. Davey, 
vice-president and agency superinten- 
dent, was advanced to the post of first 
vice-president, and to fill a vacancy on 
the board of directors Malcolm B. 
Dutcher, a partner in the firm of Frank 
& DuBois, was elected. 

The executive committee of the board 
of directors was also enlarged from six to 
seven members, and the new place was 
filled by the election of Floyd R. Du- 
301s, a partner in the firm of Frank & 
DuBois. 

Mr. Martin, a popular figure in insur- 
ance, was born at Auburn, N. Y., in 1883, 
and in 1900 started his insurance career 
with the Hanover of New York. After 
several promotions and changes, he en- 
tered the employ of the Norwich Union 
about 1909 as underwriter for the New 
England territory. 

In 1912 Mr. Martin joined the York- 
shire, Frank & DuBois United States 
managers, as executive special agent for 
the Eastern territory. Two years later 
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Philadelphia Agents 
Form New Local Ass’n 


TIE-UP WITH NATIONAL BODY 
Exchange Formed Primarily to Permit 
Agents to Act Together in Dealing 
With Fire Companies 





The movement of organized local 
agents to gain adherents among produc- 
ers in the large cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard is making definite headway. 


The Philadelphia Insurance Agents’ Ex- 
change was organized last week in Phil- 
adelphia with membership 100% co-ex- 
tensive in the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, according to reliable 
reports. In New York City the move- 
ment to form an agents’ organization 
may lead to affiliation with the National 
Association. Nothing is definitely known 
here yet as formation of the local board 
itself has proceeded no farther than hav- 
ing the idea referred to a committee for 
consideration. 

Members of the leading agencies of 
Philadelphia met last Thursday in the 
headquarters of the Insurance Society 
there and organized the Exchange. This 
replaces the Philadelphia Association of 
Insurance Agents, which has been inac- 
tive for several years and which the 
agents have been unable to revive in co- 
operative movements to deal with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association on 
the questions of commissions, multiple 
agencies, etc. 

This new local board was formed ten- 
tatively at a meeting of about a dozen 
local agents three weeks ago. More than 
that number attended the organization 
meeting last week and it is expected 
that the membership will be increased 
considerably within a short time. 

Officers of the Philadelphia Exchange 
were elected as follows: John K. Payne, 
Hare & Chase, president; O. D. Sheldon, 
Williams & Walton, vice-president; and 
H. H. Kenney, Young & Kenney, secre- 
tary-treasurer. An executive committee 
was chosen with the following members: 
Walter J. Chase, George R. Packard, 
Charles T. Monk, William P. Bishop, 
Elmer O’Neill and H. Townsend Wilson. 





he became agency superintendent of the 
Yorkshire and in 1918 was appointed as- 
sistant United States manager of the 
Yorkshire, the London & Provincial Ma- 
rine and the General Insurance Co. In 
1922 he became a full partner in the firm 
of Frank & DuBois, retaining his special 
duties in connection with the underwrit- 
ing department. 

Mr. Davey started his insurance ca- 
reer in the New York office of the Roval 
Insurance Co. in 1907. He left the Royal 
in 1919 to become special agent of the 
Yorkshire for New York and New Jer- 
sey. In 1921 he was appointed state 
agent for Ohio and Kentucky for the 
Yorkshire and the London & Provincial. 
In 1926 he was appointed agency super- 
intendent of these two companies and 
still holds that position, and when the 
Seaboard was launched in 1929 was 
elected a vice-president of that company. 
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CAPITAL 

PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
NET SURPLUS 


J. A. KELSEY,President 
TOTAL ASSETS 


1,259,672.50 

276,930.00 
2,067,114.70 
4,603,717.20 





America Fore Assets | 
Increase $27,168,00 


TOTAL NOW UP TO 


$242,735,813 


Five of Six Group Members Show Gain; 
for Year; Continental and Fidelity. 
Phenix Leading 








Total assets of the six fire compa. 
nies in the America Fore group on the 
first of January of this year reached 
the huge sum of $242,735,813, an increase 
of $27,167,918 compared with the preyj. 
ous year. These figures include both 
the Niagara and the Maryland, which 
were not members of the group on Jan. 
uary 1, 1929. Each company in the 
group increased its assets last year, with 
the single exception of the Niagara 
whose assets fell off slightly. 

Holdings of stocks and bonds of these 
companies totaled $219,589,935, a cain of 
$29,939,010 during the year. The net 
surplus of the companies increase! from 
$85,606,248 on January 1, 1929, to $10). 
271,840 at the beginning of this year, 

The largest member of the America 
Fore Companies, the Continental, showed 
total assets of $104,666,984 in its seventy. 
seventh annual statement, a gain of over 
$13,000,000 in 1929. After all expenses, 
losses, reserves and other charges the 
company last year had a net income 
of $10,993,873, equal to $5.66 a share on 
1,946,099 shares of stock, compared with 
$12,319,829 or $8.21 a share on 1,500,000 
shares outstanding in 1928. Profit from 
the sale of securities last year, which 
was included in the net income, amount- 
ed to $1,537,041, while the increase in the 
book value of the company’s security 
holdings amounted to $3,419,328. Net 
surplus of the Continental was $44,273- 
169, compared with $37,109,650 the year 
before. Holdings of stocks and_ bonds 
amounted to $95,299,458, compared with 
$83,194,055 at the beginning of 1929. In- 
vestments in real estate at the close of 
last year amounted to $1,766,475. 

Premium Income Gained 

The income and profit and loss ac- 
count for 1929 shows a premium income 
of $26,117,506, compared with $25,981,293 
for 1928. Interest, dividends and _ rent 
amounted to $4,563,823. The total net in- 
come of the company was $35,662,561, a 
decrease of $2,200,000 compared with 1928 
On the disbursement side of the ledger 
losses last year were $12,408,317, an in- 
crease of about $430,000. Expenses to- 
taled $11,790,889, an increase of approxi- 
mately $740,000, leaving a balance of $7- 
163,519 for surplus. The unearned pre- 
mium reserve is $27,038,297 against $27, 
063,159 a year ago. 

Since 1853 the Continental’s total as- 
sets have increased from $500,000 to the 
present $104,667,000. The policyholders 
surplus, which is now $63,694,160, was 
only $5,034,995 as recently as 1900. Dur- 
ing the twentieth century the growth oi 
the company has been exceptionally 
rapid. 

Assets of the Fidelity-Phenix, second 
largest of the America Fore companies 
at the close of 1929 were $86,168,951, 
compared with $72,865,000 a year ago. 
Net surplus is $37,460,924, an increase 
of close to $7,935,000. Stocks and bonds 
owned were valued at $78,626,445, com- 
pared with $66,323,917 at the end of 192. 
The unearned premiums amount to $22; 
952,842, a gain of about $220,000. ; 

The premium income of the Fidelity: 
Phenix last year was $21,945,321, a gain 
of not quite half a million dollars. Net 
profit on sales of stocks and bonds was 
$1,599,880 and there was an increase 
the book value of securities of $453, 
213. In the disbursements column net 
losses were $10,362,553, an increase 0 
nearly $700,000. Expenses last yea 
amounted to $9,984,844, compared with 
$9,082,829 for 1928. The total assets 0 
the Fidelity-Phenix from the time ™ 
1910 when the old Phenix of Brooklys 
was consolidated with the Fidelity Fir 
of New York have increased to the pres 
ent $86,168,000 from $13,757,970. The po: 
icyholders’ surplus has gone from $4,0%; 
112 to $51,258,641. 
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Brilliant Dinner Of Pittsburgh Insurance Club 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 21—The Insurance 
Club of Pittsburgh, which embraces 
within its membership production per- 
sonalities in every class of insurance, as 
well as a number of executives, held its 
fourth annual dinner, dance and recep- 
tion at the Greater William Penn Hotel 
here last night. It was a gala affair. 


Three state supervisory officials—Tag- 
gart of Pennsylvania, Conway of New 
York and Younger of Ohio—accept- 


ed invitations to speak, but illness pre- 
vented Colonel Taggart from making the 
trip. He is in Atlantic City. 

Among the thirty-five executives who 
responded to the club’s invitation were 
presidents, vice-presidents, managers, 
secretaries, assistant managers and as- 
sistant secretaries of fire, casualty, sure- 
ty and life companies, and chief officers 
of some of the leading associations in 
the business. 

List of Honor Guests 

The honor guests included E. A. Evans, 
Gencral Reinsurance Corp.; Tracy W. 
Smith, Harold L. Parker, Travelers; G. 
F. \ciley, Royal; Wade Hughes, Con- 


tinertal Casualty; W. B. Cruttenden, 
Michigan F. & M.; F. W.. Hoffrogge, 
New Amsterdam Casualty; Victor Roth, 


Security of New Haven; R. H. Thomp- 
son, Maryland Casualty; F. P. Stanley, 
Glens Falls; J. W. Ward, Pennsylvania 
Surety; J. J. Meador, U. S. Casualty; 
Nuttle and J. G. Yost, Fidelity & 
Deposit; C. H. E. Succop, Globe Insur- 
ance Co. ; Henry Collins, Ocean; C. A. 
cham, L. & L. & G.; Frederick 
Ricl h fe: General Accident. 

Also, E. E. Cole, Jr., National Union; 
Neal Bassett, Firemen’s; Charles H. Hol- 
land, Independence Companies; H. G. 
Scott, Reliance Life; Spencer Welton, 
Insurance Securities; E. E. Johnson, Jr., 
Great American Indemnity; J. D. Mahon, 
New Amsterdam; W. M. Tomlins, Jr., 
American Surety; G. P. Crawford, Glens 
Falls; Prentiss B. Reed, Phoenix Assur- 
ance; F. C. Hatfield, Phoenix; W. A. He- 
bert, Springfield F. & M.; J. Collins Lee, 
Hartford A. & 1.:. J. RR: Stewart, Aetna 


(Fire); R. Hill Carruth, American Bond- 
ing; Rt. S. Glass, Rochester American; 
Homer Teamer, Insurance Federation; 


and T. B. Wood, Employers’ Liability. 

Apart from the guests of honor more 
than 850 insurance men and women of 
Pittsburgh and vicinity, including wives 
and sweethearts, attended the dinner, 
swelling the total attendance to over 
900, the largest of the club affairs and 
one of the largest insurance gatherings 
held in the Pittsburgh section. 

W. A. Edgar, vice-president and agen- 
cy director of the United States F. & 
G, was toastmaster. Superintendent 
Conway of New York had as his topic 
“Insurance and Some of Its Public As- 
pects.” The New York superintendent 
was given a great reception. Other 
speakers included Judge C: S. Younger, 
Ohio superintendent of insurance, whose 
subject was “Departmental Observa- 
tions”; Clyde B. Smith, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who talked on “Ethics and Co- 
operation”; W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, 
dynamic president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
and Charles A. Reid, the president of 
the nsurance Club of Pittsburgh, also 
Spok 
_A number of company officers were 
mtroluced. John C. McCarthy, retir- 
ing president of the club, was presented 
with « gold combination desk clock and 
perpeiual calendar. Following the din- 
ner there was dancing. Entertainment 


Was \urnished by the Red Arrow Quar- 
tette through the courtesy of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad. 
a Introduction of Conway 
Toastmaster 
liant] 
intro 


Edgar functioned _bril- 
in introducing the speakers. The 
ictions showed the scholarly setup 





900 In Attendance at Fourth Annual Banquet, Reception 
and Dance; Superintendents Conway and Younger Among 
Speakers; W. A. Edgar of United States F. & G. Shines As 


Toastmaster; Many Home Office Executives Present 


By WILLIAM L. HADLEY 


of the United States F. & G. executive, 
a high plenipotentiary of interstate good 
will and contact building for that com- 
pany. In presenting to the gathering 
Superintendent Conway Mr. Edgar said: 

“Here is the insurance Ajax. His task 
calls for great strength and balancing 
power. He did not have to chin him- 
self up to his job but was on the level 
with it from the start just as he is on 
the level with all of us, company men 
and agents, with whom he is in contact. 
I do not know with what difficulties fire 
insurance men and life insurance men 
might have provided him, but if they 
are anything like the problems of casual- 
ty and surety which have been dished 
up to him, metaphorically speaking, he 
must have a powerful digestive appa- 
ratus. 

“IT sometimes think of the insurance 
department of New York as a great dyn- 
asty which has been established. Look- 
ing over the crowned heads of more re- 
cent history we have Francis Hendricks 
—Francis 1, followed by Otto Kelsey— 
Otto the Great; William H. Hotchkiss 
—William I; William Temple Emmet, 
who issued the first proclamation re- 
garding acquisition cost—we have come 
to know him as William II. Then Frank 
Hasbrouck, the silent, followed by Jesse 
S. Phillips, known as Phillips the Horn- 
ellian. Then reigned Francis R. Stod- 
dard, Jr—Francis II. Finally came James 
A. Beha—James I. Now we have in all 
his majestic splendor Honorable Albert 
Conway, more affectionately known 
throughout the empire as Albert I. My 
observation of Mr. Conway is that he is 
unique without being radical; he is con- 
servative without being reactionary.” 


Comments on Younger, Taggart and 
Wilson 

In introducing Superintendent Younger 
of Ohio he said: “Ohio has some things 
in common with Pennsylvania, one of 
which is a monopolistic fund for work- 
men’s compensation. The only difference 
between the two is that in Ohio the 
state has the monopoly whereas in Penn- 
sylvania the monoply is in the hands of 





CHARLES A. REID 
President 





private interests. Another similarity be- 
tween these two states is found in the 
fact that their insurance superintendents 


are appointed by the respective gover-~ 


nors. They differ, however, in the man- 
ner of selecting United States senators 
as in Ohio they are still elected by the 
people.” 

In speaking of Commissioner Taggart 
of Pennsylvania, who was absent from 
the dinner, he said: “Colonel Taggart is 
doing more than any other insurance 
superintendent to raise the business to 
a high level and keep it there. While I 
would not undertake to speak for Col- 
onel Taggart, it is my impression of him 
that he regards insurance as a profes- 
sion, realizing that a poor insurance 
agent can do as much damage as a poor 
doctor or lawyer. On the other hand, 
he seems to be trying to fix it so that 
there will be no more companies than 
agents, and on the other hand, so that 
there will be no more agents than com- 
panies. Of course, in time this will bring 
about a perfect balance. You can no 


longer start an insurance company i 


Pennsylvania with a few old coins as 
capital and a stamp collection surplus. 
Colonel Taggart evidently believes in 
allowing the numismatists and philea- 
tists to stick to their own professions.” 

In introducing William G. Wilson, 
Cleveland, he said: “Here is the royal 
Nestor—the biggest agent in captivity. 
We are fortunate to have him with us. 
Not in the ordinary sense, but his pres- 
ence here is probably a chance shot. 
We have caught him en route from Mi- 
ami to South America via Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Wilson is just brimful of life’s lit- 
tle graces.” 

Club Conceived By John A. Dalzell 

In his address President Charles A. 
Reid said the club was formed five years 
ago, “the dream of one of our Pitts- 
burgh insurance agents—a man of ster- 
ling character—John A. Dalzell.” The 
first and second president was Francis 
S. Guthrie. So successful was the idea 
of the club that 800 attended the first 
annual dinner. The two speakers at 





JOHN C. McCARTHY 
Past President 


that dinner were Colonel Taggart, then 
the new commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
and James A. Beha, then superintendent 
of the New York department. Albert 
McCloskey was the president during the 
third year. He was succeeded by John 
C. McCarthy. Continuing, President Reid 
said : 

“I believe that if the Insurance Club 
of Pittsburgh had nothing to its credit 
except these annual dinners that its ex- 
istence is well warranted. But, for real 
accomplishments the past year has been 
outstanding. Under the leadership of 
President John C. McCarthy, ably aid- 
ed by Mr. Bokman and a corps of in- 
Structors recruited from  Pittsburgh’s 
forward looking general agents and 
branch managers, the first educational 
course was held. This course embraced 
twenty lectures covering casualty and 
surety mudeveriine We had an enroll- 
ment of ninety-three. Forty-three at- 
tended 75% of the classes. Thirty-four 
took the examination, which was a stiff 
one, and twenty-five passed. Those pu- 
pils who passed the examinations are 
guests of this club tonight. If any of 
you company executives are looking for 
future executive timber you may find 
ya right at their table. The other 
day I heard one of our local agents say 
that he gave a start as an office boy to 
the present president of one of the larg- 
est groups of fire insurance companies 
in New York, and you probably know 
whom I mean—Paul L. Haid, who un- 
fortunately had to wire his regrets at 
the last minute.” 

Conway Sees Insurance Keeping Pace 
With Invention 

Superintendent Conway said that the 
insurance business is the instrumentality 
by which people keep moving forward 
In pace with the inventions and discov- 
eries that are made by mankind. When 
progress in transportation takes place 
through the invention of the automobile, 
insurance immediately makes its appear- 
ance to protect the owners and drivers 
of the car. When the aeroplane becomes 
commercialized insurance appears to pro- 
tect those who own it, who ride in it, 
and who might be damaged by it. So 
closely does insurance tollow on the 
heels of invention and with the advance- 
ment of civilization that all other rec- 
ords but insurance policies could be de- 
stroyed and from the policies alone his- 
torians could learn the history of these 
advancements. In fact, there is no so- 
cial problem in America which does not 
turn to insurance for help. The history 
of workmen’s compensation, liability and 
other forms of insurance is really tak- 
ing a page from: the social side of the 
nation. People have found from expe- 
rience that insurance is a panacea for 
their ills and thus they turn to it in- 
stinctively. 

Judge Younger’s Appeal For Ethical 

Policies 

Commissioner Younger praised the In- 
surance Club of Pittsburgh for the part 
it had played in helping to develop the 
present history and standing of the in- 
surance business. Insurance problems, 
however, are not all solved, he said. A 
business which has developed so much 
as has insurance will always encounter 
new problems and new difficulties. If 
there were no new problems to solve or 
gh difficulties to encounter there would 

- little excuse for organizations such as 
‘ea Pittsburgh Insurance Club. Enlight- 


ened competition is wholesome for any 
business. Healthy competition should 
ever be with us. The seeming competi- 


tion that does harm is from the illiterate 
and uninformed in any business. Clubs, 
such as Judge Younger was addressing, 
can do much in informing the public 
about insurance. “Competition should 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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TO ACT ON COMMISSIONS 





Commissioners Committee Believes In- 
creases in Western Territory Are 
Unjustified; Dunham at Detroit 
The Commissioners’ Committee to in- 
vestigate fire insurance commissions this 
week attacked the commission increases 
announced by the Western Insurance 
3ureau and the Western Underwriters’ 
Chairman Charles C. Liv- 
ingston, Michigan Commissioner and 
Col. Howard P. Dunham, head of the 
Connecticut department, and president 
of the commissioners’ convention, met 
in Detroit Wednesday and decided to 
start a vigorous inquiry immediately into 
the commission question. Referring di- 
rectly to the Western situation, these 
commissioners said in part in a joint 

statement: 

“Tt is evident that this additional item 
in the load of expense, which must be 
passed along to the insuring public, is 
entirely unwarranted and_ indefensible 
and is not influenced by a proven need 
for higher compensation on the part of 
agents, but is solely a measure of self- 
ish competition designed to secure for 
such companies a larger proportion of 
agency patronage than could be obtained 
under uniform conditions of agency com- 
mission costs. 

“This additional evidence of the un- 
willingness or inability of the companies 
to limit the largest single element in 
fire insurance rates, leads to the question 
as to whether rate levels fair to com- 
panies and equitable to the insurance 
public can ever be intelligently arrived 
at until commissions and other con- 
trollable items of acquisition costs are 
brought within maximum limits. Certain 
it is that if commissions are to be used 
only as a competitive factor the States 
will inevitably take a strong hand in set- 
tlement of this question.” 


Association. 





WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS 

The West Virginia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association, meeting last week in Phila- 
delphia, elected A. J. Ruth, Fire Asso- 
ciation, president; B. L. Gregory, Aetna, 
vice-president; A. S. Whiteley, secretary- 
treasurer, and A. F. Herman, Home, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The following were elected new members 
of the executive committee: R. E. Mul- 
len, National of Hartford; R. E. Sim- 
mons, Queen; B. F. Weisberger, North 
British & Mercantile; Carroll Stephen, 
New Hampshire, and A. F. Herman, 
Home. 

STANDARD TO ENTER BUREAU 

The Standard Fire of Trenton, N. iz 
has applied for membership in the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau. 


AUTO AGREEMENT NEAR 





Hopes Expressed This Week That Piv- 
otal Company Will Jom Reorganized 
Automobile Conference 

As The Eastern Underwriter goes to 
press the reorganization committee of 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference is hopeful that the one com- 
pany whose adherence is needed to make 
the new association operative will sign 
the agrement before another week has 
passed. This company, which has its 
home office in Pennsylvania, has been 
rather reluctant to join the association 
unless further concessions were made 
and it is now reported that the com- 
promise terms are essentially agreeable 
to the company and the committee. This 
matter is largely in the hands of a sub- 
committee of the reorganization commit- 
tee, composed of Charles M. Martindale, 
secretary of the Home; Charles E. Case, 
assistant U. S. manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, and Edward S. 
Inglis, vice-president of Corroon & Reyn- 
olds, Ine. 

Several large automobile-writing fire 
companies have intimated that even 
though the requisite number of compa- 
nies agrees to support the new associa- 
tion, the whole plan for co-operation and 
self-regulation in the automobile under- 
writing field will fall through unless this 
pivotal company joins. Negotiations 
have been carried on with the officers 
of this company for several weeks and 
have now practically reached a satis- 
factory conclusion, it is reported. 





MIDDLE DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department elected Edward J. 
Richardson, special agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire, president at the annual 
meeting held in Philadelphia last week. 
Joseph F. Stief, Rhode Island, was elect- 
ed vice-president and the following were 
elected to the executive committee: Wil- 
liam M. Ryan, Automobile; M. E. Mey- 
er, Southern; A. H. Reich, Queen; H. 
B. White, Svea; William H. Frazier, Am- 
erican Central;.G. E. Stecher, Commer- 
cial Union; J. H. Monroe, Hartford Fire; 
R. B. Stegnaier, Insurance Co. of North 
America; F. F. White, National of Hart- 
ford, and Joseph Mottet, Agricultural. A 
number of new members were elected 
to the association. 





C. H. CROWE DEAD 


C. H. Crowe, of East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
head of an insurance agency there, died 
at his home Wednesday afternoon. He 
was 71 years old. While a student at 
Columbia University, class of 1878, he 
was a founder of the Columbia “Spec- 
tator.” 


BLUE GOOSE POND ELECTS 


Harry W. Miller Heads the Empire 
State Pond; Annual Meeting Is 
Held at Syracuse 
The annual dinner meeting of the Em- 
pire State Pond of the Honorable Order 
of the Blue Goose was held last week at 
the Hotel Syracuse in Syracuse, N. Y. 
About 125 members were present and 
after the annual reports were presented 
and other business completed, the fol- 
lowing were elected officers for this year: 
Most loyal gander, Harry W. Miller; 
supervisor of the flock, George F. Krank; 
custodian of the goslings, -Walter H. 
Bryant; guardian of the pond, David 
Davidson; wielder of the goose quill, 
Donald Maclay, and keeper of the golden 

goose egg, Grant Bulkley. 








BRIDGEPORT AGENTS MEET 


W. A. H. Hatfield Elected President of 
Local Board; Speaker Gives 
History of Association 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Association of 
Insurance Agents held its annual ban- 
quet last week at the Hotel Stratfield in 
Bridgeport and elected William A. H. 
Hatfield president for 1930. He succeeds 
William S. Mason. Shirley J. Lonsdale 
was chosen vice-president, Arthur Brad- 
shaw secretary and William A. Winter 
treasurer. There were about 130 agents 
and their friends at this dinner, at which 
the guest of honor was Mayor Edward T. 
3uckingham of Bridgeport. This was 
the golden anniversary banquet of the 
local association and Richard H. Brod- 
erick of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change presented a history of the board 
from the time of its formation to the 
present. 

The Bridgeport Association was origi- 
nally founded in 1866 but was reorganized 
in 1871. Its membership has grown from 
nine to seventy-six insurance agencies. 
John H. Eglof of the Travelers also 
spoke at the banquet last week, choosing 
for his subject “Insurance Salesman- 
ship.” 








BRONX FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Bronx Fire last week 
declared an initial dividend of $1.25 a 
share on the 40,000 shares outstanding, to 
be payable February 15 to stockholders 
of record January 31. While the com- 
pany’s figures for last year are not yet 
available it is estimated that the assets 
of that date will exceed $6,000,000. The 
company was formed in July, 1928, with 
capital and surplus funds of $4,000,000. 
The Bronx Fire, which is under the 
management of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., is now writing business in thirty- 
four states. 


‘Switzerland and Italy. 





Please take notice that BRESSLER 
& FRANKEL has been dissolved as 
of December 31, 1929, and that the 
undersigned will continue in the Gen. 
eral Insurance Business at. the same 
address as heretofore. 

DAVID M. BRESSLER, 
75 Maiden Lane. 
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TO ENTER MORE STATES 





Grange Mutual Fire of New Hampshire 
Will Expand Operations; Charles 
W. Varney President 

The Grange Mutual Fire of Ney 
Hampshire, with 256 agents in the Gran. 
ite State, insuring the farm homes and 
personal property of members of the P 
of H., American Farm Bureau and all 
classes of public buildings, has voted to 
amend the articles of incorporation to 
allow the entering of other states. Aj 
the annual meeting held at the Carpen- 
ter Hotel, Manchester, N. H., January 
14, Charles W. Varney of the Varney 
Agency, Rochester, was elected presi. 
dent; Miss E. F. Watson of the same 
agency, secretary, and Walter H. Tripp, 
a fire warden of the state of New Hamp- 
shire, treasurer. Horace A. Hill, one of 
the organizers of the company 42 years 
ago, now over 90 years of age, was chos- 
en vice-president. 





KURTH OFFERS TRIP ABROAD 


As an incentive to further efficiency 
and a reward for work well done Presj- 
dent Wilfred Kurth of the Home will 
present a thirty-eight day trip to Europe 
to the clerk of that company who wins 
a contest to be conducted between Janu- 
ary 20 and June 1. This “students 
travel club” tour of five countries of 
Europe will be awarded to the person 
receiving the highest recommendation 
from the department heads on the basis 
of application to work, accuracy, ap- 
pearance, attendance, loyalty to the 
company, initiative and judgment. The 
winner of this prize will sail from New 
York on June 18 abroad the “Aquitania” 
and will return on July 25, meanwhile 
visiting France, Germany, Austria, 
The contest is 
restricted to those coming under a cer- 
tain salary rating. 





DEFER EXCHANGE ACTION 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change met Wednesday and considered 
the proposal to amend the articles of 
agreement to provide that negative ac- 
tion on any proposed change be in the 
future based on 20% of the voting mem- 
bers present. However, it was decided 
to postpone action on the amendment 
for two weeks. 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








LINCOLN 


Fire Insurance Co. or New York 
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Agents of this Company receive the benefit in the upbuilding of their 


premium volume that comes from the use of modern underwriting methods 


by a long established Organization. 


o 
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Managers 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM W. A. BLODGETT 


149 William Street - 


O. F. WALLIN 
New York 





PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 
108 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMERICA FORE 





PANICPROOF 
as well as 


FIREPROOF / 


From the annual statements just issued by the America 
Fore Companies, our agents will realize that they rep- 
resent companies which are not only able to withstand 
the onslaughts of conflagrations and disasters but also 
to weather the stormy times of financial stress. 


Here are the combined figures taken from the January 
1, 1930 statements of the companies comprising the 
America Fore Group: 


Total Assets - - - $281,512,956 
Total Liabilities - - - 130,340,235 
Total Capital - - - - 45,218,708 
Total Policyholders Surplus - 151,172,721 
Total Fire Cos. Premiums - 66,283,154 
Total Casualty Co. Premiums 25,726,681 
Total All Premiums - - 92,009,835 


When you deliver America Fore policies to your clients, 
you give them insurance protection in companies which 
are not only fire and disaster proof - but panicproof 
as well. 


Sincerely yours, 


a Sa 








THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L. HAID, President 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, President 
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basinal Calls Ww. u. A. 
Move Wisely Conceived 


BACKS TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 





Former Home Official Says Now There 
Is Accord Instead of Variance in 
the Western States 
Commenting upon the formation of the 
Western Underwriters’ Association Clar- 
A. Ludlum, former vice-president 
of the said that the expanded, 
unified, more inclusive underwriters’ or- 
ganization in the middle west is “notably 
a statesmanlike, wisely conceived action,” 
in the course of a talk he delivered Tues- 
day in Indianapolis in connection with 
the Indiana Insurance Day program. Mr. 
Ludlum was president of the Western 
Union a short while ago and is a staunch 
advocate of strong insurance organiza- 

tions. 
Continuing 


W. U. 





ence 


Home, 


with his remarks on the 
A. Mr. Ludlum said that forma- 
tion of this association is “directly in 
line with the trend in other lines of in- 
dustry to federate and coordinate; it 
unites worthy men and capable minds in- 
stead of separating them into class-con- 


scious groups more or less suspicious of 
each other and accordingly dodging ac- 
tual or imaginary bricks from the other 


camp. 

Call it a merger, an absorption, an 
amalgamation, a coalescence or an enas- 
cent creation—what you will,” said Mr. 
Ludlum, “the fact remains that there is 
union where there was disunion, associa- 
tion where there was severance and ac- 
cord where there was variance Can it 
be reasonably questioned that this will 
make for greater potency for good to 
those in the business itself and more effi- 


ciency to serve the public and the ex- 
panding needs of commerce and indus- 
try?” 


Benefits of Organized Business 


In his talk Mr. Ludlum stressed the 
advantages of trade organizations and in 
that connection told something of the 
aims and achievements of the insurance 
department of the Chi amber of Commerce 
of the United States, of which he is one 
of the insurance directors. Speaking of 
the transition from the days of individ- 
ualistic efforts in business to these mod- 
ern times featured by co-operation and 
organization, Mr. Ludlum said: 

“Business was then quite generally 
conducted on an individualistic, competi- 
tive basis which was too often wasteful 
and destructive. Gradually the “Trade 
Association” idea became prevalent: It 
is, of course, the association of competi- 
tors together, not to destroy competition 
nor suppress individual initiative, but to 
regard their common concerns, to formu- 
late constructive programs, to consider 
new opportunities and shifting condi- 
tions, to denounce and discourage harm- 
ful, wasteful or otherwise bad practices 
and bring about within their business 
fair and advantageous practices. 

“A high authority has very recently 
expressed the opinion that the favorable 
factors in the present business situation 
and the surprising stability of the gen- 
eral business structure is undoubtedly due 
to the development of high standards 
and wise practices within organized busi- 
ness itself. The use of the word ‘organ- 
ized’ in that statement is significant. 

“Our own business, probably because 
of the fact that in many cases an insur- 
ance buyer simultaneously holds the pol- 
icy contracts of a number of companies 
covering the same subject, was con- 
strained to organize for co-operative and 
uniform practices earlier and to a more 
general extent than most other lines of 
business. 

“Indeed, 
as they were 
were rather 
or suspicion, 
subject of 
tion. 


such associations, or ‘trusts’ 
misunderstandingly called, 
looked upon with aversion 
and were even made the 
public or judicial reproba- 


Trade Associations Growing 
“Now, however, the trade association 
idea has, as I say, come to be recognized 
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as salutory and commendable when con- 
ducted within the law. It has even been 
so favored as to be named in the report 
of a survey of recent economic changes 
made by a committee appointed by the 
President as one of the influences and 
developments which have contributed to 
our economic well-being and have helped 
to weld the people of the United States 
into a new solidarity of thought and ac- 
tion. 

“It means that there rests upon each 
one in the insurance business a respon- 
sibility and an obligation to uphold and 
sustain, rather than impair, the good re- 
pute of the business he is in, according 
to the modern concept of high principles 
of business conduct. This sounds like 
sermonizing, I admit, but it is modern- 
istic doctrine, consistent with the idea 
that regulating business is the business 
of business, and that if it doesn’t do it, 
government undoubtedly will. It is also 
in line with the enunciated principles of 


business conduct set forth by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce as the 
modern ‘law-merchant’ to govern the re- 
lation of business men with the public 
and with one another.” 

Mi ag directly of the work of the 

S. Chamber of Commerce in insurance 
Mr Ludlum cited the opposition offered 
to the entrance of the government in 
business; the analyses of taxation, com- 
pulsory automobile insurance, arson and 
other problems, and the support given 
consistently to fire prevention efforts in 
all parts of the country. 

With reference to the decision reached 
by the U. S. Chamber on insurance and 
other matters Mr. Ludlum said the 
Chamber’s positions were not hastily 
taken or lightly considered, but were 
sound, defensible and well-informed, hav- 
ing been arrived at, following. thorough- 
going and painstaking investigations of 
the facts and the pros and cons affecting 
every question. 
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‘—Marine Business!—if you feel that either you 
or the business itself is all at sea, let me tell you 
of the service offered by the Marine Department of 
the Seaboard Fire and Marine! .. .” 
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Conway Speaks Before 
Brownsville Brokers 


BOOSTS ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 





Nearly 400 Attend Fourth Annual Ban. 
quet; W. R. Bayes and W. E. 
Roberts Among Other Speakers 





Insurance Superintendent. Albert Con- 
way of New York reiterated his hope 
that those within the insurance business 
may regulate themselves without extern- 
al pressure in a talk he made last week 
before the annual banquet of the 
Brownsville and East New York Insur- 
ance Brokers Association held at the 
Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. Mr. Con- 
way had been invited as a guest of honor 
but had declined because he thought he 
would have to be in Albany when the 
dinner was held. Consequently his name 
was not on the program, but a change 
in his plans made it possible for him to 
arrive before the speaking program was 
completed. A native son of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Conway received a fine ovation from 
the more than 350 members and guests 
of the association as he was escorted 
across the dining hall to the speakers’ 
table. 

Local associations of agents and hrok- 
ers find favor with Superintendent Con- 
way because he believes that through 
such organizations the plan of self-reg- 
ulation and self-solution of business 
problems can be successfully worked out 
more rapidly than otherwise. 

“You represent the public,” Mr. Con- 
way told the brokers, “and you have 
great responsibilities for the safeguard- 
ing of your assureds’ interests. Realiz- 
ing this you have come together into 
the groups to exchange ideas and form 
standards of conduct for the good of the 
business. I welcome at my office confer- 
ences with representatives of your asso- 
ciations in order to receive suggestions 
for improvements in insurance and to 
render to you what help the New York 
Insurance Department can give. I ama 
firm believer in organizations and con- 
gratulate your association upon the rapid 
progress it has made in the few years 
that it has been in existence.” 


Macpeak on Future Problems 

Deputy Superintendent Samuel Mac- 
peak and James L. Wood, head of the 
complaint bureau, were on the program 
as the official representatives of the In- 
surance Department in the expected ab- 
sence of Superintendent Conway. Mr. 
Macpeak spoke briefly, telling of the tre- 
mendous growth of insurance premiums 
during the last five years. In the same 
period the number of insurance brokers 
has increased almost 100% and yet there 
is enough business to go around. 

Mr. Macpeak urged the _ insurance 
broker to plan ‘his business and his ac- 
tions at least a year in advance so that 
when problems arise he is not totally un- 
prepared to meet them effectively. He 
said he understood there was a growing 
conflict in the fire and casualty busi- 
nesses between companies favoring the 
local agency system and those adhering 
to the branch office plan. He offered 
the thought that if the insurance com- 
panies should eventually come to the 
point of generally substituting branch 
offices for local agencies they likewise 
might try to do without the broker. 

W. E. Roberts, trust officer of the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York; Ar- 
thur Arnow, president of the General 
Brokers’ Association of the Metropolitan 
District; William R. Bayes, president of 
the Brooklyn National Life; Mortimer 
L. Nathanson, president of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers’ Association, and As- 
semblyman Albert M. Cohn also spoke. 
The talks were of necessity short, as the 
listeners were in a holiday mood and 4 
long program of entertainment an 
dancing followed the speaking. Samuel 
D. Rosan, recently elected president of 
the Brownsville and East New York As 
sociation, presided. S. Samuel Wolfson, 
who was president of the association 
during the years when it was successfully 
placed upon its feet, acted as toasimas- 
ter. 
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a JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 
" NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres't and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice 

Con- ORGANIZED 1855 
ian FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
a OF NEWARK, N. J. 

= SURPLUS 

- ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
p. $56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 
honor 
ike HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.- —_ = was RE oT acai V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 








hange 

me & THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 

oldyn, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

uel $ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 
corted 

= aoa ATL HASSINGER: Vice-Pres't WELLS T. r, BASSETT. Vice-Pres't ARCHIBALD KEMP, 9d Vice 

Pipe MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 

Isiness OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

“a $ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96 $ 2,110,943.96 
ian 

cai lata Bee Ty HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. ent, ve ~ Ccrcaaa ARCHIBALD KEMP, yy nf Prost ~ irae 
A: NATIONAL-BEN FRAN KLIN FIRE INS. CO. > 

onfer- ; OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


stion $ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


[ ama A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
d con- JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. ov WELLS 5. BAASETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres'’t 


yan SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,345,010.75 $$ ‘2,345,010.75 
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e same , MILWAUKEE, W 
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pea CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
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. can NEAE BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

to the J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President s. wn. BURTON, Vice. Pres’t 
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ae METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 

rk; Ar- OF NEW YORK, 
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Inspection Dep’t 
Big Aid To Company 


AMERICA FORE GROUP REPORT 





Chief Inspector Tallamy Shows How 
Losses Are Curtailed by Constant 
Vigilance of Inspectors 





The local inspection department of the 
America Fore group of companies has 
been doing some excellent work in 
watching fire hazards closely and keep- 
ing the underwriting department in- 
formed of moral hazard conditions in 
many lines of business in New York City 
and the metropolitan area in general. In 
a report made last week on the work of 
the inspection goes for 1929 Chief 
Inspector W. J. Tallamy says that spe- 
cial attention was paid to troublesome 
classes of risks, chiefly special hazards 
and builders’ risks. Important risks in 
the latter class were visited by America 
Fore inspectors every: thirty to sixty 
days in an effort to prevent fire losses 
on risks covered by the companies’ 
policies. 

“The study of fires, their causes and 
results was pursued with the ut- 
most care,” reports Mr. Tallamy. “All 
important fires were carefully investigat- 
ed in the search for information help- 
ful in the adjustment of losses and in 
avoiding of future fire loss from similar 
causes. The value of this study is im- 
measurable. It keeps our inspectors 
posted as to causes of fires, thus enabling 
them to detect and remove similar fire 
causing conditions from risks covered by 
our policies. During the year over 3,000 
of these corrections were made. 

Getting Off Bad Risks 

“It makes possible fairly accurate es- 
timates as to the probable course and 
result of fire, based on actual happen- 
ings; facts invaluable in fixing liability 
on fire insurance risks. During the year 
just past more than sixty serious fire 
losses have occurred in risks subsequent 
to the issuance of unfavorable reports 
by our inspectors. 

“The gross amount of liability of our 
companies on and in these risks at the 
time of inspection exceeded $400,000. The 
net savings to our companies exceeded 
$100,000. ‘Close to $75,000 was saved on 
three risks that burned shortly after our 
liability was terminated as a result of 
inspection. Two of these losses were 
practically total. 

“Much credit for these savings is due 
to our local underwriters who have had 
the courage to stand back of their con- 
victions in the face of strong influences 
to the contrary. It is not always an 
easy matter to lift liability on risks 
pointe -d out as undesirable. 

“During the year 8,456 inspection re- 
ports were made. Less than 5% of 
these reports were unfavorable although 
at the first visit to the risks many were 
found in unsatisfactory condition, and 
improved through the persistent efforts 
of the inspector. Six inspection depart- 
ment bulletins and a number of special 
reports concerning special hazards and 
subjects of importance to fire insurance 
matters locally were issued. 

“The department was instrumental in 
bringing about the adoption of greatly 
improved rules and regulations in con- 
nection with builders’ risks, one of the 
indirect results being the application of 
better rates for this class of risk.” 


ROCKAWAY FIRE. RATES 

A committee of business men and home 
owners in the. Rockaways on Long Is- 
land is seeking a revision of the boun- 
dary lines of fire rate districts from the 
New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization. A plan has been submitted 
to the rating body by this committee 
which through revision of the boundary 
lines would bring about a reduction of 
rates in certain zones. Fire rates are 
comparatively high in the Rockaways 
because of congestion and exposure haz- 
ards. The residents there claim that 
these hazards are offset by an increase 
in the facilities for fighting fires. 
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Appraisal Clause 
Tested in Court 


CASE INVOLVES PROCEDURE 





Assured Contends Companies Cannot 
Ask Appraisal After Giving Right 
to Repair Fire Damage 





A question of law involving the inter- 
pretation and construction of the much 
discussed appraisal clause in the stand- 
ard form of fire insurance policy and af- 
fecting procedure to be followed after 
the occurrence of a loss presents itself 
in the case of Tilden Cafeteria, Inc, 
plaintiff, against the North River, de- 
fendant, in the City Court of New York. 

The assured maintains a restaurant on 


Eighth Avenue. A fire occurred on Sep- 
tember 18, 1929, damaging the blower 
and ventilating system, as well as other 
parts of the premises. The day follow- 
ing the loss an adjuster representing the 
insurance companies attended at the 
premises with the assured’s adjuster, at 
which time the assured, after exhibiting 
the damaged property, stated that in or- 
der to avoid a heavy financial loss it 
would be necessary to remove the debris 
caused by the fire, and advised the com- 
panies’ adjuster that it was the assured’s 
intention to remove such debris, repair 
the damage and replace the fixtures, to 
which the defendants’ adjuster offered 
no objection and made no request to de- 
lay the repair work or the removal of 
the debris. 

Within a week after the loss the de- 
bris was removed from the premises, the 
damage repaired and the fixtures re- 
placed by the assured, in order to carry 
on his restaurant business, the assured 
claiming that the blower and ventilating 
system were indispensable in the con- 
duct of its business. 

Thereafter the assured and the com- 
panies could not agree upon the amount 
of the loss, and proofs of loss were filed 
on behalf of the assured. About 55 days 
after the filing of the proofs of loss, or 
about five days before the loss became 
payable, the insurance companies made a 
written demand for an appraisal. 

Question of Companies’ Rights 


The assured was not in a position to 
comply with the appraisal demand and 
sought the advice of counsel, who re- 
fused to proceed with the appraisal upon 
the ground that on the day following 
the fire the adjuster acting on behalf of 
the insurers was notified of the urgent 
necessity for immediate repair of the 
loss caused by the fire and was further 
notified of the assured’s intention to re- 
move immediately the debris, repair the 
loss and replace the fixtures, to which no 
protest was made. 

In the actions which have been brought 
against the companies, a question of law 
is raised, concerning the ‘right of an in- 
surance company to an appraisal under 
the terms and conditions of the standard 
form fire policy, after it has knowledge 
that the assured had repaired the prem- 
ises and replaced the fixtures. 

Alex Davis of Goldstein & Goldstein, 
counsel for the assured, claims in the 
complaints served upon the companies 
that the adjuster’s failure to offer any 
objection to the assured’s intention of 
removing the debris and to request the 
assured to delay the repair work, was 
tantamount to a waiver of the insurers’ 
right to demand an appraisal, and that 
the companies had estopped themselves 
from exercising any right under the ap- 
praisal clause of the standard form pol- 
icy. 

It is also the contention of the assured, 
as set forth in its complaint, that it be- 
came the duty of the insurance com- 
panies, if they were unwilling to have 
such debris removed, to forthwith speak 
and notify the assured of its objection, 
and that the assured, in the absence of 
any protest on the part of the com- 
panies, was justified in repairing the 
damage, in order to carry on its business. 
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HEAR TALK ON F. I. A. 





H. P. Smith, Manager, Explains Meth- 
ods of Obtaining Business and Mak- 
ing Rates to Specials 


H. P. Smith, manager of the Factory 
Insurance Association, gave a brief out- 
line of the methods employed by the 


association in obtaining business, how 
the association in many instances makes 
suggestions which will reduce rates in 
large industrial plants and other details 
of their work before the members of 
the New Jersey Special Agents’ Asso- 
ciation at their monthly dinner-meeting 
held last week in the Newark Elks’ Club 
House. 

Previous to the dinner-meeting the ex- 
ecutive committee held a meeting at 
which W. W. Dupont, special agent for 
the Corroon & Reynolds group, and H. 
W. Pucshal, special agent for the South- 
ern lire, were admitted to membership 
of the association. It was also an- 
nounced that H. L. Schipe had resigned 
from the association due to the fact that 
he has been taken out of the New Jersey 
territory. The meeting, which was the 
first of the new year, was attended by 
more than eighty members and _ their 
cuests. The next meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday evening, 
February 10. 





PLAN NEW OHIO CODE 





State Bar Association Now at Work 
Modernizing the Insurance Laws 
For 1931 Action 


Submission of a re-codified state in- ; 


surance code to supplant the present 
statutes, which embody many conflicting 


and obsolete sections, to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly which convenes one year 
hence, was considered at a meeting held 
recently at Columbus of the insurance 
code committee of the Ohio State Bar 
Association. Before being introduced in- 
to the General Assembly, the re-codifi- 
cation will be submitted to the State Bar 
Association for its approval. Indications 
are that the revised code will be com- 
pleted and available for the Bar Associa- 
tion when it meets in annual session in 
July. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Philadelphia last year 
were estimated to be about $1,857,728 on 
buildings and $3,443,118 on contents. 
These figures were contained in a report 
to the annual meeting last week of the 
Fire Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia by 
Secretary Charles B. Hill. Officers of 
the Patrol were re-elected as follows: 
W. Gardner Crowell, president; H. V. 
Smith, treasurer; Charles B. Hill, secre- 
tary. The following are directors: James 
A. McGann, John Krener, George Y. 
Shermer and Robert M. Coyle. 





B. L. HEWETT’S NEW POST 


B. L. Hewett, Jr., has resigned his 
position as head of the rating division 
of the Michigan state insurance depart- 
ment to become a special agent for the 
Boston and Old Colony, working out of 
the western department offices at Lan- 
sing. it was announced this week by B. 
L. Hewett, Sr., manager of the Boston 
and Old Colony western department. 
Young Mr. Hewett has been with the 
department since last May. Previous to 
that time he was with the Kalamazoo 
ofices of the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau and he has had other insurance 
experience. He has already taken up his 
new duties. 





COLUMBIAN NAT’L PLANS 


Final dissolution of the Columbian 
National Fire of Lansing, the organiza- 
tion purchased by the new Monarch Fire 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is looked for soon. 
he new company has been admitted to 
Practically all of the states where the 
Columbian National Fire has been op- 
erating and everything is in readiness for 
the new organization to take over the 
agency plant of the Lansing company. 


SPRINKLER POLICY CHANGES 





New Form to Go Into Effect on April 
1 Provides for U. & O. Claims and 
Damage by Aircraft 


The Sprinkler Leakage Conference on 
April 1 will put into effect a new pol- 
icy, called Form D, embracing several 
vital changes. This policy will be man- 
datory. It will provide for endorsements 
to include use and occupancy, profits, 
rents and leasehold interest forms. The 
waiver clause has been taken from Form 
C without change and a clause added 
from Form C regarding loss or damage 
caused by aircraft. 

Under “Sprinkler Leakage,” the words 
“or other substance” have been added. 


This eliminates necessity for special en- 
dorsement. Under “Automatic Sprinkler 
System” important changes have been 
made defining such systems. This clari- 


fies the contract and gives permission to 
insure against non-automatic systems. 
The tank clause has been taken from 
the form and inserted in the policy con- 
ditions with the prefix “except as herein 
provided” added. This eliminates the 
necessity of incorporating the tank clause 
in the form. “Hazards not Covered” has 
been changed with respect to aircraft 
and aircraft equipment. Aircraft exclu- 
sion is inserted in order to follow the 
customary practice of excluding sources 
of loss that are covered under other 
forms of insurance. Aircraft loss or 
damage, while excluded can be covered 
by endorsement, at a nominal charge. 





NEW AMERICA FORE CLUB 


The field force of the America Fore 
group in Kentucky have formed the Am- 
erica Fore Club of the Kentucky Field 
Force, and will hold monthly meetings on 
the first Tuesday of each month. There 
are twenty-one members of the club fig- 
uring all field departments as well as the 
casualty company. 


BRESSLER TO CONTINUE ALONE 


The firm of Bressler & Frankle, 75 
Maiden Lane, New York, has been dis- 
solved and David M. Bressler will con- 
tinue a general insurance business at the 
same address. Mr. Bressler is a large 
personal producer of insurance and has 
been active in the philanthropic life of 
the city. 
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“Well, that’s mighty dus of Jones” 


An insurance salesman sells something which is intangible—at least 
until a loss occurs. When a policy is sold—it’s sold. The salesman has 
little opportunity to maintain a friendly contact with his client. 


But the wise insurance salesman will make such an opportunity—a card 
| to his client on the latter's anniversary dates, or his kiddies’ birthdays; 
| a letter congratulating him on a business promotion; perhaps, even a 


All little things, to be sure—things which take but little time and little 
money. But it is those little things which build friendship, which 
make a client say, “Well, that’s mighty fine of Jones.” 


—AND ANOTHER TIP 


Keep a scrap book of newspaper stories and pictures of 

fires. Segregate them according to type of fire and by 

district. It’s surprising how valuable you'll find them in 
substantiating a good insurance sales talk. 


FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND, HOME FIRE & MARINE and OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
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Great Britain Has 
11 Church Companies 


IDEA IS POPULAR OVER THERE 





Premium Income of These Companies in 
Last 13 Years Was $10,000,000; 
Loss Ratio Only 25% 





Local agents in this country are op- 
posed to the formation of the Church 
Properties Insurance Corp. of New York, 
formed by members of the Episcopal 
Church to provide fire insurance on 
property of the churches of that denom- 
ination. Hostility is based on the fact 
that the company insures these risks at 
lower rates than those charged by the 
regular stock companies and pays no 
commissions to local agents. 

While this company is about the only 
one of its kind operating nationally in 
the United States the idea is not new 
and was borrowed from British customs. 
In the British Isles there are at least 
eleven such denominational insurance 
companies, the Primitive Methodist hav- 
ing been formed as far back as 1866. 
Five others have been operating for over 
thirty-five years. These eleven compa- 
nies include the following: Ecclesiastical, 
Wesleyan Methodist, Irish Catholic 
Church, Congregational, Salvation Army, 
Primitive Methodist, Baptist Fire, United 
Free Church of Scotland, Welsh Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian Church of Ireland and 
the Catholic National. 

During the last thirteen years the pre- 
mium income of these church companies 
was about $10,000,000, the Ecclesiastical, 
or Episcopal church insurer, alone hav- 
ing a premium income of approximately 
$6,500,000. For these companies the av- 
erage loss ratio over this period of years 
was 25%, the expense ratio 30% and the 
underwriting profit 42%. This large un- 
derwriting profit is used generally to 
build up a reserve against conflagrations 
or other catastrophes which might in- 
volve one or more of the high value and 
historical cathedrals or churches. There 
was one catastrophe account in 1928, the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland, having a 
premium income of £1,232 and losses of 
£2,090. On the other hand, several com- 
panies for the same year had loss ratios 
of less than 10% and none had a loss 
ratio of over 22%. Some of these com- 
panies cover accident and life risks, but 
secure the bulk of their premium income 
from fire business. 

TWO NEW FIRE COURSES 
Columbia University Offers New Courses 
Given By J. D. Erskine and 
E. R. Hardy 
Two new courses have been added to 
the curriculum of the special Fire in- 
surance Scholarship Course at Columbia 
University, which will now be open to 
a limited number of additional students 
with no requirement that these students 
be specially designated employes of in- 
surance companies. Classes will com- 

mence February 10. 

One course will be given by J. D 
Erskine, assistant manager of the Fast- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. It will 
deal with types and details of building 
construction, occupancy, methods of pro- 
tection and prevention, exposure, com- 
mon hazards, special hazards, city hazard 
areas, etc. The function of prevention 
in insurance and the various protective 
activities of insurance companies will be 
discussed. 

Another course is offered by F. R. 
Hardy, assistant manager of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. It will 
cover the theory and practice of rate 
making, development of schedule rating 
and the Analytic System, relation of 
rates to the standard policy, the form, 
clauses, coinsurance, and the legal as- 
pect of the rate. 


M. & M. DECLARES DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Merchants & Manu 
facturers Fire of the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds group have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 5%, pavable February 1 to 
stockholders of record January 24. 


















































ELCOME 
Not a Peddler... An 


Insurance Advisor 
()' the two types of agents, policy peddlers and 


insurance advisors, those belonging to the lat 
ter class are always weleomed by clients and prospects 
They believe in studying the individual problems of 
each customer and mastering the exact details of every 
coverage. Y r r r r r x ry 
Wherever there is a need for protection they 
point it out and show just how some form of insurance 
can he applied. 4 y r r r yr a 
They present the facts and let the policies sell 
themselves. 7 r y yr x y Y r 
The success of these insurance “advisors” is due in 
great part to their willingness to seek in turn the ad- 
vice and cooperation of the company. This organiza- 
tion takes pride in its affiliation with such a body of 


men and its ability to work with them at all times. 


THE JEVERE D OL, 
0 LONDON 
GLOBE, 


Insurance Co erp 


Exccu.ive Ofices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St.,New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 





THE NATiONALINSTITUTION W:TH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Sees Agents Selected 
_ With Greater Care 


DUNHAM UPHOLDS COMPETENCY 





Connecticut Commissioner Says Drifters 
Are Gradually Being Discarded by 
the Companies 





The time when men could drift into 
the insurance business without any spe- 
cial fitness for it has passed and it js 
going to be more difficult to get an in- 
surance agency contract in the future 
Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut, and presij- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, said at the ban- 
quet held in Indianapolis in connection 
with the annual observance of Indiana 
Insurance Day. 

“Insurance companies are picking per- 
sons to represent them in the field with 
greater care than ever and training them 
for the task of selling insurance intelli- 
gently,” said Colonel Dunham. “Incom- 
petent insurance agents constitute a se- 
rious economic waste and the realization 
of this fact by the insurance business js 
making it more and more difficult for 
drifters who have failed in other fields to 
become insurance salesmen. The time 


_ will soon come when it will be a high 


privilege to sell insurance and only the 
fittest will be chosen.” 

“So vast are the changes taking place 
in the insurance business that an agent 
who is not alert, who is not a keen stu- 
dent of the business, who does not keep 


“step with the times, will find himself out- 


distanced,” Colonel Dunham said. 

The Connecticut commissioner lauded 
Indiana as the pioneer state in the inau- 
guration of Insurance Day in 1924, and 
called attention to the fact that Connec- 
ticut was the second state to set aside 
one day for the observance of Insurance 
Day, having established that day in 1925. 

“It has been pointed out that insurance 
is more and more approaching the status 
of a profession,” he declared. “This is a 
recognition of the fact that insurance is 
more than just a business. And most 
men and women who sell insurance are 
not mere peddlers of insurance policies. 
That is why Insurance Day is such a 
significant event. An insurance agent 
who does not appreciate the fundamental 
beneficence of insurance, who merely 
thinks in terms of premiums and com- 
missions, is unworthy of the high call- 
ing of insurance salesmanship.” 





GENERAL AGENTS EXPANDING 





Association of Fire General Agents Ex- 
tends Membership to Canadian Of- 
fices; One Already In 


The Association of Fire Insurance 
General Agents, which has extended its 
membership to all parts of the United 
States, is now entering Canada and 
is inviting Canadian general agents to 


become members of the association. The 
first general agency outside the United 
States to apply for membership was the 
F. MacCullough Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 

A few years ago the Association of 
Fire Insurance General Agents was 
formed with the charter members domi- 
ciled largely in the southern and south- 
western states. In the meantime, it has 
grown in size and prestige and now 
boasts a representative membership from 
every section of this country. Many of 
the largest and most influential general 
agencies belong. One of the associations 
principle aims is to eliminate the writ- 
ing of local agency business by general 
agencies and thus remove the charge 
heard now and then that a number of 
local agencies have been elevated to the 
rank of general agency merely in order 
that the companies may pay them higher 
commissions on local business. Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins of Denver, Col., is presi- 
dent of the general agents’ association. 
W. L. Wakefield, Hartford, Conn., 15 
first vice-president. 
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Corroon & REYNOLDS, INCORPORATED, 
92 William Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please let me have more information about 
representation of a C. @ R. Company, 


TO Cn ete Nl Se ao 
Street Address 














“C, @ R.” 


NLY a little time was required for the 
expression “C. & R.” to gain currency, 
meaning Corroon & Reynolds. Agents use it 


every day, and it is increasing in popularity. 








We rather like it. It indicates a friendly 
attitude. That attitude, in turn, shows that 
agents appreciate agency-mindedness on the 
part of company management. 


We try to put ourselves in the agent’s place, 
to keep in mind his problems as a producer of 
business, to assist him by prompt, efficient cooper- 
ation and, when possible, to remove obstacles from 
his way. In other words, we are mindful of the 
agent’s place in the insurance picture and en- 
deavor to treat him as he would have us treat him. 


Hence we feel that the expression “C. & R.” 
means appreciation on the part of our agents for 
this agency-minded viewpoint. 


If you would like to consider representation 
of aC.G R. Company, clip, fill in and send us the 
coupon below. You will be under no obligation, 
of course. 











Corroon & Reynolds 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager . 
92 William Street New York, N. Y. 
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New Aircraft Hull Policy 


Continued from Page 1) 


the particulars of the insura: specifi- 
cally covered under a policy. As a re- 
sult the definition of perils will be cov- 


ered by endorsement attached to the 
form, and will describe only those perils 
which are insured in each case. All perils 
are divided into “Perils insured while in 
flight” and “Perils insured while not in 
flight.” 

this new policy also introduces as a 
standard form of protection what is de- 
fined as mooring and land damage. This 
protection here.vofore has been securable 
by special arrangement. A large part ol 
the producing organization, however, has 
not realized that insurance of this type 
was obtainable. This clause, in two 
parts, follows: 

\viooring and Land Damage | 
Fly:ng Boats, Sea,lanes and Amphibian Aircratt 
While on Water | ; 
“ioss or damage to the aircraft while anc 
moored to a dock, whart. pier or bu 
\ \ anding, sinking, striking | 
such dork, wharf, pier, or buoy, striking by 
other aircraft, vessel or floating or submerg 
objyect (excluding aircraft, vessel, or other 
ject owned or operated by the assured or any 
of his employes), excepting loss or damage 
caused by ice. ’ Pe : 
Land Al.ghting Aircraft and Amphibian Aircraft 

While on Land : 
damage to the aircraft while sta- 
tionary caused by hail or striking by other air- 
crait or vehicle (excluding aircraft or vericle 
, owned or operated by the assured or any ot 
his eimployes).” : 

The owners of flying boats, seaplanes 
and amphibian aircraft (while operating 
on water) have desired to insure aircratt 
against marine perils while moored. Own- 
ers of land-alighting aircraft and am- 
phibian aircraft while operating on land 
have during the past year suffered 
siderabie damage, caused by aircratt 
ing collided with or landed upon by 
er aircraft while their aircraft have 
parked on airports in front of hangars. 
The requests for protection agaist loss- 
es of this nature have resulted in the 
inclusion of this class of coverage. _ 

Fire insurance is divided into four 
classes—A, B, C and D. Classes A and 
B cover “While not in flight,’ and Class- 


ored o. 
caused 


“Loss or 


es C€ and D cover “While in flight.” 
When perils of the air, which inciudes 
fire, lightning and explosion 1s not in- 
sured and fire during flight is desired, 


the required protection is secured by 


combining Class B and C or D 
Perils of the Air 


In an explanatory announce! ‘ 
companying the new policy, th ed 
States Aviation Underwriters, lh Lys 
with respect to some of the im ms 


and improvements: “Perils of the air: 
We felt that the terms accidental dam- 
age and collision insurance were inade- 
quate definitions for flying hazards, and 
that crash insurance is an unfortunate 
term. The new policy, therefore, refers 
to protection in question under the cap- 
tion of ‘Perils of the Air.’ 

“The definition of ‘Perils of the Air’ 
has been amended to specifically include 
loss or damage caused b~ fire, lightning, 
explosion, hail, sleet rain or snow. Un- 
der this section disappearance of an air 


craft insured shall constitute laim, if 
it is affirmatively proved that reraft 
was destroyed as a result peril 
enumerated in this section, \ h is a 
feature that has not been ifically 
dealt with heretofore. 
Cancellation for Non-Payment of 
Premiums 
“As the collection of premiums has 


not infrequently been the source of 
trouble to agents and brokers and often 


has resulted in the loss of commission 
otherwise earned, under general condi- 
tions a clause has been inserted to the 
effect that the policy will become null 
and void if premiums are not paid with- 
in thirty days. This provision, however, 
does not alter our established policy of 
requiring payment of premium on deliv- 
ery of policy or binder. The operation 
of this clause should be pointed out to 
all applicants. 

Express Exceptions and Warranties 

“The customary aircraft hull policy has 
contained many warranties. Many of the 
restrictions customarily inserted as war- 
rantiecs, we feel, should not be warran- 
ties, for it is not our intent that a policy 
should be permanently invalidated by the 
breach of a warranty, but only during 
the time that such provision was not be- 
ing complied with. 

“The enclosed policy contains only one 
warranty, and such other restrictions as 
ire deemed necessary or proper are 
grouped under ‘Express Exceptions.’ Af- 
ter reading the express exceptions you 
will note that some of the exceptions do 
no. appiy under certain circumstances. 
These will, therefore, be deleted by en- 
dorsement when not applicable to the 
risk insured. 

“We call you attention particularly to 
express exceptions f, h, i, j, k, 1 and m, 
and believe after studying these you will 
agree with us that they are far broader 
and more sensible than have been pre- 
viously used.” 

Several Vital New Features 

Following are the express exceptions 
as to risks covered embodied in the new 
aircraft policy: 

“The company shall not be liable for 
loss or damage: 

“(a) While the aircraft is outside of 
the geographical limits stated in the 
Schedule of Declarations. 

“(b) When caused directly or indi- 
rectly by war, invasion, strikes, insurrec- 
tion, riots, civil commotion, military, na- 
val or usurped power, or by order of 


any civil authority, nor for any intention- 


al damage by the assured or his agent. 

“(c) ‘To wearing apparel or personal 
effects; nor to any equipment or fur- 
nishings unless attached to the aircraft 
and siandard equipment for make and 
type aircraft. 

“(d) While the aircraft is operated 
by a person other than the pilot or pilots 
specifically named in the schedule of dec- 
larations; or by a pilot so named, but 
who is not licensed by the United States 
Department of Commerce to operate air- 
crait of the type insured or for the pur- 
pose stated-in the Schedule of declara- 
tions, or whose license has been revoked, 
suspended or has expired at the time of 
loss or damage. 

“(e) While the aircraft is being used 
for instructional flying, either dual or 
solo. 

“(f) While transporting or containing 
explosives or inflammable materials, ex- 
cepting fuel carried in the standard gaso- 
line tanks for make and type of the air- 
craft, and necessary signalling devises. 

“(v) While the aircraft is being used 
for any purpose whatsoever other than 
that stated in the schedule of declara- 
“(h) While the aircraft is in flight at 
any time between one-half hour after 
sunset and one-half hour before sunrise, 
except for the completion of a flight 
started during daylight which could rea- 


sonably have been expected to have been 
completed prior to one-half hour after 
sunset. 

“Gi) While the aircraft is engaged in 
or operated in connection with acrobatic 
flying, (intentional manoeuvres not nec- 
essary to air navigation), stunt flying, 
racing, speed tests or any other type of 
flying of an unusual and unnecessary na- 
ture. 

“(j) While water alighting aircraft is 
flying inshore beyond safe gliding dis- 
tance of water suitable for landing or 
while a land-alighting aircraft is flying 
offshore beyond safe gliding distance of 
land. 

“(k) Except in the case of a forced 
landing, while the aircraft is landing 
elsewhere than on a regularly established 
airport, or space of water suitable for 
safe landing (as to size, condition and 
surrounding objects), while taking off af- 
ter a forced landing from a place other 
than a regularly established airport, or 
space of water suitable for safe take-off 
(as to size, condition and surrounding ob- 
jects), unless the aviation managers of 
the company have first been given the 
option of accepting the liability therefor 
or paying the expenses of dismantling, 
transporting and re-assembling the air- 
— at the nearest place for a safe take- 
off, 

“() When ‘in flight,’ if Department of 
Commerce license has been revoked or 
suspended, or before approval of Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspector after recon- 
struction or any material structural 
change or repair, or change or repair li- 
able to affect the customary performance 
of the aircraft. 

“(m) While any engine installed in 
the aircraft insured is running in any 
hangar or housing or as the result of 
the running of any engine of any air- 
craft in a hangar or housing owned, 
leased or controlled by the assured; or 
while the aircraft insured is being fueled 
in any hangar or housing, or as a result 
of the fueling of any aircraft in any han- 
gar or housing owned, leased or con- 
trolled by the assured. 

“(n) From tornado, cyclone, windstorm 
or theft, robbery or pilferage, when air- 
craft is not housed in hangar, except for 
not in flight taxiing and reasonable 
parking during the day time with ade- 
quate personnel available to properly 
safeguard the aircraft.” 


David C. Beebe is president and Reed 
M. Chambers vice-president of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
Their headquarters are at 80 John street, 
New York city. 





VICISSITUDES OF CHECK 





Premium of $114.93 Sent to Cox & Cox 
From California Almost Burned 
in Aeroplane Wreck 

On January 8 A. G. E. Hanke, Carmel, 
Cal., sent a letter to Cox & Cox, New 
York brokers, by air mail. It contained 
a check for $114.93, settling a premium. 
On January 10 the plane was wrecked 
near Sidney, Neb. On January 15 the 
letter reached Cox & Cox with the edges 
of the envelope and the enclosures 
burned, and there was also enclosed a 
mimeographed statement from V. C. 
Batie and W. M. Coble, post office in- 
spectors at Omaha, explaining the delay 
and condition of the letter. The Gov- 
ernment envelope bore a rubber-stamp, 
“Damaged by plane fire, Sidney, Neb., 
January 10, 1930.” 


NORTH AMERICA PROMOTIONS 





Four Assistant Secretaries Added to List 
of Officers; Schoch, Malone, Cam- 
eron and Campbell Advanced 
The Insurance Co. of North America 
promoted four of its employes to the 
posts of assistant secretaries at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors to vote 
on a resolution creating these additional 
positions. Those chosen to fill the new 
offices were Silas H. Schoch, resident 
local secretary at the home office jp 
Philadelphia; Drury P. Malone, former 
Virginia field man who has been assjs- 
tant general agent at the home office 
for the last three years; David G. Cam. 
eron, former Pennsylvania field man and 
later assistant general agent at the home 
office, and Chester M. Campbell, man- 
ager of the automobile department at 

the home office. 





MANCHESTER AGENTS MEET 





New Hampshire Local Board Has Comm, 
Sullivan and Pres. Sargeant of New 
Hampshire Fire as Guests 

The annual meeting of the Manchester 
Fire & Casualty Association was held on 
January 14 at Manchester, N. H. The 
speakers were Insurance. Commissioner 
John E, Sullivan and Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner John F. Griffin of the 
state departments, Arthur P. Morrill of 
the executive board of the New Hamp- 
shire Board of Underwriters, Frank W. 
Sargeant, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire; George F. Trask, president 
of the New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents, and President Alexis 
F. Bisson of the Manchester Association. 

Commissioner Sullivan took occasion 
to denounce state fund insurance in no 
uncertain terms. Commissioner Griffin 
announced that a safety campaign would 
soon be inaugurated in the state. John 
Hall of the National Bureau has been 
in consultation with Governor Tobey and 
others, but the details have not yet been 
made public. The deaths from motor 
vehicles in the state increased alarmingly 
last year. 

Another matter that came up for con- 
sideration was the insurance of chain 
stores. It is the consensus of opinion 
that the store which is patronized by the 
people of the town or city in which it 
is located should insure with a local 
agent. The president stressed the need 
of a state financing corporation as a pro- 
tection to the agency system. 


OHIO FARMERS ASSETS GAIN 








President Hawley Says Company Will 
Remain a Member of Western 
Insurance Bureau 
The Ohio Farmers closed last year with 
total admitted assets of $5,801,525, a gain 
of approximately $240,000. Other figures 
follow: Reserve for unearned premi- 
ums, $3,676,038 ; emergency reserve, $250,- 
000; net surplus, $1,355,259; surplus, $1, 
605,259; premiums written, $3,578,919, and 

losses paid, $1,798,779. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting for 
agents of the company was held last 
week at LeRoy, Ohio. President F. H. 
Hawley opened the convention, which 
was attended by more than 150 agents 
from Ohio, Indiana and the eastern 
states. He declared that the company 
will remain a member of the Western 
Insurance Bureau, as plans are under 
way, he said, to extend the efficiency of 
that organization. He also reaffirmed 
the Ohio Farmers’ belief in the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
principles for which it stands. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ORGANIZATION 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





— 


420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.— ASHland 1772 
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Offers Novel Ways To 
Budget Fire Premiums 


AVOIDS FINANCING PAYMENTS 





w. W. Ely, Travelers Fire Special, 
Writes Coverage on Five Year Basis, 
With Five Separate Policies 





Two clever and practical plans for 
budgeting the payment of fire insurance 
premiuins without having them financed 
upon tle instalment plan are presented by 
Winthrop W. Ely of Reading, Pa., special 
agent of the Travelers Fire, in the current 
issue of “Travelers Protection.” He bases 
his schemes upon five year term policies, 
but divides the total insurance into five 
equal farts so that a policy expires each 
year, thus relteving the assured from pay- 
ing in one lump sum the full premium 
upon ail his insurance. He says this ar- 
rangenicnt may equally well be applied to 
three ycar policies, except that a greater 
proportion of the total premium will come 
due each year. Here are Mr. Ely’s bud- 
geting plans: 

The ay is past when an agent in sell- 
ing fire insurance merely asks for a line, 
and explains that the cost is so much 
lower if a long term policy is written. 
In other words, today, a service must 


be given by an agent other than just 
offerins so much protection for so many 
dollars. An agent must know when he 


can save a Client money, give all-around 
protection, and make it easy for his cus- 
tomer to pay the premium. Competition 
to secure new lines and to hold those 
now on the books makes it imperative 
that real service be rendered. 

Applying the insurance budget is one 
method to show this service. The plan 
has been applied to various lines of in- 
surance, but it has not been generally 
used in the fire insurance business. 
Schools, churches, institutions, and own- 
ers of large properties are quick to see 
the advantages, and even small lines can 
be budgeted. 


Even Amount Due Each Year 

Budgeting fire insurance is merely ar- 
ranging the total amount carried so that 
an even or nearly even portion of the 
total insurance comes due each year 
while still having advantage of the term 
rate given for long term policies. 

Every case is somewhat different and 
various budget schemes can be worked 
out. In the case of a property being in- 
sured for the first time or when all the 
fire insurance comes due at one time, it 
isa simple task to lay out the plan. For 
example : 

Total insurance—$10,000. 

One year rate—$1 per $100 of insur- 
ance. 

Longer term rate—75% of the annual 
rate additional for each year premium 
for a five year policy—$400. 

Divide the total insurance 
equal parts: 


$2,000 term 1 year premium $20 
$2,000 term 2 years premium $35 
$2,000 term 3 years premium $50 
$2,000 term 4 years premium $65 
$2,000 term 5 years premium 
The total first year premium is $250. 
At the end of the first year the one year 
term policy will expire and will be re- 
newed for a five year term with an $80 
premium. The following year the next 
000 policy comes due and will be re- 
newed for five years with an $80 pre- 
mum. This procedure will be used for 
the remaining original policies-and each 
Tenewal thereafter. Thus after the first 
year an even amount of premium comes 
due each year. Or instead of paying $400 
every fifth year, $80 will be the cost each 
year after the first. 
Another Plan Offered 
Another plan for the above case can 
be followed. Write each of the five 
2000 policies for a five year term. The 
first year premium will be $400. At the 
end of the first year cancel and re-write 
one $2,100 policy for a five-year term re- 
quiring an $80 premium, from which can 
be deducted the pro rata unearned pre- 
mum on the canceled policy. At the end 


into five 








of the second year cancel and re-write 
another $2,000 policy for a five-year term 
in the same manner, and so on for the 
remaining original policies. In this way 
complete advantage of the long term 
rate is assured. 

When there are policies running out 
on a risk at various dates with different 
amounts falling due each year, either of 
these plans may be followed, but care 
must be exercised to avoid any short 
rate cancellations. 

It will be found in these cases that the 
renewal of expiring policies will have to 
be arranged for varying terms and 
amounts to secure the desired result of 


an equal distribution throughout the 
five-year period of the insurance carried. 
If there is no insurance expiring during 
any one year of the five-year period, a 
proper portion of a subsequent year’s 
expirations can, if desired, be canceled 
and rewritten for the amount required to 
hasten the equalization program. 





KELLE GETS TWO MORE 
John J. Kelle, Inc., has been appointed 
New York metropolitan agent for the 
Superior Fire of Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters, in addition to 
his new appointment as agent for the 
General Fire. 


36 FIREMEN OFF THE JOB 
Casualties were so heavy in the Louis- 
ville fire department in fighting the re- 
cent $275,000 lumber fire in the Mengel 
Co. yards that the department was 
short handed the rest of the week. All 
off-duty time was removed, and sound 
men stayed at the fire houses. Thirty- 
six men were forced on the off-duty list 
by injuries, burns, and inflamed eyes. The 
fire was under control within three hours 
but not officially out until next day. 
Maj. Bud Adams, Chief of the Fire 
Department, held that it was the tough- 
est fire to handle that Louisville had 
experienced in twenty years. 





He says: 


for its agents.” 








“T can heartily recommend 
the Qhio Farmers” 


"Tuerr's the meat of a letter written by an Ohio Farmers agent. 


“I cannot speak too highly of the most pleasant relations which 
have existed ever since the Ohio Farmers has been represented in 
my agency. It is certainly a pleasure to do business with the Com- 
pany and I can heartily recommend it to any deserving agent who 
is desirous of taking on a Company which has such kindly feelings 


Prosperous business men, such as Ohio Farmers agents, find 
that profit making possibilities are greatest when they are associated 
with organizations that combine up-to-date business building 
service with human relations. 


If you want to associate yourself with that kind of a fire 
insurance company, write to the Ohio Farmers. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CoO. 


Organized 1848 


LEROY 


The Ohio Farmers Insurance Company owns and operates the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity Company, a casualty insurance running mate. 


OHIO 
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Lord Mayor Gowan Of Norwich 
Writes Impressions Of America 





Came Over Prejudiced Against Skyscrapers, But Became 
Converted After Seeing Them; Praises Hospitality of 
Americans; Discusses Traffic, Prohibition and 


Sights He Saw 


Herbert P. Gowen, who as Lord Mayor 
of Norwich, England, came to this coun- 
try to visit the mayor and municipality 
of Norwich, Conn., and who met many 
insurance men while in this country, has 
an account of his visit to this side of 
the water in the current issue of the 
“Norwich Union Magazine.” It covers 
eight columns and impressions are en- 
thusiastic. 

Mr. Gowen liked America and received 
a perfect deluge of hospitality while here. 
He begins his article by telling about be- 
ing greeted upon his anion by Hart 
Darlington, U. S. manager of the Nor- 
wich Union Fire, and Harold P. 'ackson, 
president of Norwich Union Indemnity. 
They not only made him feel at home 
when he went down into the insurance 
district of New York, but showed him 
many sights of the city. 

The Lord Mayor found the skyline im- 
pressive; the customs officers polite; the 
traffic a ‘fascinating sight to watch; the 
hotels amazing and comfortable; the 
buildings astonishing. 

Skyscrapers 

“T went to America with a prejudiced 
idea as to skyscrapers, but I was entirely 
converted,” he said. 

“These buildings possess a grandeur 
of their own and at night some have 
their summits flood-lighted by electricity 
which brings out the best points of their 
architecture. The rapidity with which 
the buildings are erected is astonishing. 
Everything appears to be ready before 
commencing, and then all that machinery 
can do on the spot is done. In America 
nothing is done by hand which can be 
accomplished by machinery, not even the 
relaying of a sidewalk. Some of these 
buildings house 25,000 persons. The 
dinner hour, therefore, is varied to avoid 
the scrious congestion which would en- 
sue should all these persons enter the 
street at one time. 

“The people go about their business 
with an extraordinary intenseness. I 
found them hospitable and most anxious 
to learn the feelings of the inhabitants 
in this country towards them. There 
appeared to be in their minds an idea 
that we were in a measure antagonistic. 
Of course I did my best to dissipate this 
and said we had only the best opinion 
of them, and that we looked upon them 
as friendly rivals in the commercial 
world. The American does not worry 
about a thing until it is done. They are 
‘quick in the uptake’; yet I found that 
the English commercial man is given 
credit for ‘getting there’ in the long run. 


GILBERTSON JOINS HARTFORD 


To Leave Talbot, Bird & Co. on Feb- 
ruary 1, After 13 Years There; 
Well-Known Adjuster 
John S. Gilbertson, April, 1917, 
head of the Talbot, 
Bird & Co., best marine 
adjusters in 


since 
loss department of 
and one of the 
resigning 
depart- 


this country, is 
January 31 to join the marine 
ment of the Hartford Fire. Besides 
heading the claims department, Mr. Gil- 
bertson has been a director and member 
of the firm of Talbot, Bird & Co., and 
has been a vice-president and director 
of the Universal Insurance Co. and the 
Universal Indemnity. 

An Englishman by birth Mr. Gilbert- 
son began his marine insurance career 
with the Thames & Mersey in Liverpool. 
He was eight years with that company, 


“T visited the Stock Exchange and the 
Cotton Exchange. Each gave me the 
impression of what Hades might be like 
but of course I was there following the 
scare in Wall Street.” 

Views on Prohibition 

Mr. Gowen went to the top of the 
Woolworth Building; took in the General 
Electric plant at Schenectady; went over 
the new bridge at Lake Champlain; vis- 
ited several university towns; was greet- 


LORD MAYOR H. P. GOWEN 


ed in Buffalo by Mayor Schwab; crossed 
the Peace Bridge to Canada; motored 
to Toronto; met the mayor of Niagara 
Falls; and covers his visit to Norwich, 
Conn., in considerable detail. In discuss- 
ing prohibition he said: 

“I found it very difficult to get an un- 
prejudiced view of prohibition, but doubt- 
less it is much resented by a large sec- 
tion of the better class who look upon 
it as an infringement of their liberty 
and as having brought them into ridicule. 
Undoubtedly it has served a good pur- 
pose, if only from the fact that it closed 
the drinking saloons in the large cities. 
I was repeatedly asked if I thought 
England would ever have _ prohibition, 
and my reply was that we had a better 
control of the liquor traffic in our coun- 
try than America had prior to prohibi- 
tion. 


following which he came to New York 
as an adjuster for Johnson & Higgins. 
This position was followed by one with 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. He then 
spent three years as manager of the ad- 
justing department of Frank B. Hall & 
Co., resigning in 1916. Before going 
with T albot, Bird & Co., he was for a 
short time vice-president of S. D. Mc- 
Comb & Co. Since 1912 Mr. Gilbertson 
has been an active member of the Asso- 
ciation of Average Adjusters in the 
United States. 


N. B. & M. ACTUARY RETIRES 

Hugh Lugton, actuary of the North 
3ritish & Mercantile, has retired after 
nearly forty-eight years of active serv- 
ice with the company. He joined the 
North British in Edinburgh in February, 
1882, and was transferred to London in 
1889. He became actuary in 1913. 





NEWARK FIRE LOSSES LOWER 


$1,356,562 For Year 1929; Drop of $100,- 
000 Over That of 1928; But 
$200,000 Higher Than 1927 
Fire losses in Newark for the year 
1929 dropped a little over $100,000 below 
those of 1928 but show an increase of 
more than $200,000 over the losses for 
1927, according to the figures of Under- 
writers’ Protective Association of New- 
ark which controls the Salvage Corps. 
The first six months of the year show 
a comparatively low loss ratio and had 
the year continued so losses in Newark 
would have been the lowest in years but 
the last six months resulted in high loss- 
es, October being the worst month of 
the entire year. 
The losses in Newark for 1928 and 
1929 are shown in the Ca 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





$1,356,562 


*Estimated. 


C. F. CHAMBERLIN’S NEW POST 

The Western Fire of Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas, which recently entered several East- 
ern states, has appointed Clarence F. 
Chamberlin as state agent for New 
York. He is a native of Norwich, Conn., 
but has lived in New York for many 
years. More than twenty years ago he 
was with Pate & Robb, New York 
brokers, after which he served with 
Johnson & Higgins and other brokerage 
houses. For awhile he was special agent 
for Wallace Reid & Co., and then spent 
eight years as special agent of the Citi- 
zens of Missouri for the New York and 
the suburban territory. More recently 
he has been special agent for the George 
Leiste general agency of the Transcon- 
tinental and Law Union & Rock. He is 
a former president of the New York Su- 
burban Field Club and is popular with a 
large number of insurance men in the 
New York area. 


AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
John O. Platt and T. Leaming ag 
vice-presidents “ the Insurance Co. of 
North America; W. Rucker, Jr., vice- 
president of the Md Insurance Co. 
of North America; Charles F. Enderly, 
head of the New York office, and C. A. 
Palmer, advertising manager of the com- 
panies, were among those in Chicago 
this week from the East to attend the 
field men’s conference of all the com- 

panies in the North America group. 











219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 

55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 

Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave, 

Chicago 

Pacific Department 

N. W. Cor. S and Sac Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


AN NEN Mes 


FRANK L. BROKAW & (0. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 














J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Charges 
Tel. 221-4 Washington 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. O. 

















TO: START BUSINESS FERUARY 1 

The St. Louis Fire & Marine, which 
has been organized by a group of St. 
Louis insurance men connected with the 
General Insurors, Inc., a prominent gen- 
eral insurance agency there, and other 
leading St. ‘Louisans, will apply to the 
Missouri insurance department for a li- 
cense immediately and expects to start 
business about February 1. The com- 
pany will have $200,000 capital and $200,- 
000 surplus, all of which has been fully 
paid up in cash and is now on deposit 
in St. Louis banks for the examination 
of the Missouri department. 





O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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KS OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 
“0 U. S. BRANCH 

ae: 150 William Street New York City 

_ John H. Packard, United States Manager 

mes Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 

RK C. D. Sheffe, Assistant Manager 

=~ U PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 
d . history covering more than two centuries has been 
TT stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
- competitor. 

RY 1 It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
nd heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 
cite An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
> ati MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
| 0, gratulated because in the minds of those of good judg- 
depeah ment in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 


ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 


ry 
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Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 
150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
John H. Packard, President 


Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








The crucial test of a special agent’s 
ability to handle men occurs when he has 
to meet a grouchy agent, more especi- 
ally in the morning when the latter has 
received correspondence from one or 
several of his companies which has added 
fuel to his ire and he is ready to blow 
off steam on the first field man coming 
to his office. If the special agent suc- 
ceeds in mollifying him, and even turning 
the episode to his advantage, he has 
accomplished a good day’s work which 
will surely register in the results from 
that agency. It is easy enough to keep 
on good terms with an agent who is 
well balanced and reasonably well self 
controlled, but it is an art to get along 
with, and get results from, an irascible 
agent. Then sometimes these grouches 
and spitfires are the best kind of men 
underneath the surface and good insur- 
ance agents, and repay for the 
trouble taken. 

On an agent of this type I called one 
morning, and although I had troubles of 
my own I did not tell him about them. 

Without warning he sailed into me, 
raising the devil generally, waving a let- 
ter received from one of his companies 
demanding payment “forthwith” and “by 
return mail” of a balance that had been 
paid a week previous, but someone at the 
home office had been asleep at the 
switch. (A letter with profuse apologies 
came the next day, but it was too late 
to offset the harm done.) He continued 
raving and his suffering from neuritis did 
not improve matters. 

= @ 
If You Want to Insult Someone “Why 
_ Not Me” 

I listened patiently especially as my 
company was not involved in his vitu- 
perations and finally he turned to me 
saying that really he did not see why he 
should hold me responsible for his trou- 
bles. To which I replied that I had 
achieved a rhinoceros hide by coming in 
contact with all kinds of people, and that 
| was also helped by the fact that for 
years I had been trying to make an 
average between pleasing my family, my 
company superiors, my agents, my 
friends and the Almighty, and that I 
did not mind in the least listening to 
him and acting somewhat in the capacity 
of a lightning rod—catching his light- 
ning and leading it away. 

Then I told him a story of a merchant 
who had had a hard day in business and 
came home and abused his wife, not 
because she deserved it, but because he 
wanted someone to pick on. When the 
wife burst into tears the merchant felt 
so sorry that he apologized by saying, 
“You see, Rose, I had a hard day and 
if I can’t insult my wife whom in hell 
can I insult? If I insult my customers 
they leave me; if I insult my friends 
they won't have anything to do with me.” 

Applying this story to the agent’s case 
I remarked that if an agent could not 
abuse his special agent, whom in hell 
could he abuse without suffering by it 
personally or in business? So if he felt 
like abusing me and it afforded him re- 
lief and pleasure, it was perfectly all 
right for him to go ahead and do it. One 
of my functions is to help my agents in 
whatever way they selected. I suggested 
that perhaps I was helping him just as 
much as if we were discussing a ques- 
tion of rate, form, violation, or what not. 

After all this what could the agent do 


too, 


but smile, especially as he had a sense 
of humor and took a tumble to himself ? 
I made a friend of him and that is what 
counts. 
a. aa 
Cheered Up by a Rooster 

Upon a bleak December morning a few 
years ago I was headed for Cambridge, 
N. Y. Since the abandoning of many 
long distance trolley lines and before the 
establishment of good bus lines to take 
their place, it was necessary to embark 
on a very early train to a junction point 
at Johnsonville, and there take a rail 
motor car to Cambridge. I had not been 
able to get breakfast before starting and 
when we arrived at Johnsonville I was 
cold, hungry, depressed, and had that 
hollow feeling so well known to travel- 
ing men. 

In order to smoke I went into the 
baggage compartment. Among the freight 
the railroad employes were handling was 
a crate with a live rooster. No consid- 
eration was shown this rooster, his crate 
being slung around as unceremoniously 
as any other package. It landed with a 
thud in a corner and a lot of other crates 
were piled on top of it. During all this 
transferring the rooster had let loose a 
few gutteral sounds either of fright or 
protest, but when the noise and rough 
handling had ceased and things were 
quiet, the motorman waiting to give the 
signal to go, chanticleer in the crate 
plucked up courage, and as if to say 
that after all things were not so bad, he 
let out a fine old fashioned cockadoodle- 
do, a lusty and encouraging cock crow 
of glee. We were all encouraged by it 
and everybody laughed. The cock had 
taught us a lesson of making the best 
of things. 

* * ok 
Worried Because Battle Wasn’t Fought 
In Central Park 

Traveling through the Mohawk Val- 
ley in New York state one passes nu- 
merous historical points of interest, not 
the least of which is the Oriskany Bat- 
tle Field Monument, near Oriskany Vil- 
lage, out in the open country. I was in 
the Pullman smoker listening to the talk 
of several typical poorly posted drum- 
mers as we passed the monument. One 
of them said: “What is that monument 
doing away out in the country? This is 
a fine place to erect a monument. Why 
don’t they put it in some city instead of 
out here in the field?” And as he looked 
at me and apparently sought confirma- 
tion of his deductions it pained me to 
have to tell him that as the battle had 
been fought right on that spot the monu- 
ment had logically been placed there and 
not elsewhere. 

The foregoing reminds me a new field 
man who never having been out of New 
York City thought that an Adirondack 
camp would be ever so much nicer if lo- 
cated nearer New York City. 

Also this man’s mind is of the calibre 
of the previously untraveled Englishman 
who was surprised in France to find that 
even the little children Spoke French. 

* 


One Tongue He Had Never Thought 
About 

This suggests a story I heard about 
a lot of so-called high-powered produc- 
tion managers of firms manufacturing 
articles the sale of which they wished 
to push in Brazil. Getting together on 
a number of conferences they finally de- 


cided to send a peppy salesman to Brazil 
who could speak Spanish. Except for 
the fact that he discovered on landing 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, that Portuguese 
and not Spanish is the language spoken 
there he was all right, but someone 
among the great business executives said 
to be endowed with Jovian wisdom had 
forgotten that Spanish South America is 
not all Spanish. 
* * 
Not All Doubters from Missouri 

This also reminds me of a personal ex- 
perience I had with a young Englishman 
whom I met at a Great Lakes resort in 
Canada. He had recently arrived at 
Toronto from an ocean liner, docking 
at Quebec, and traveling by night train 
to Toronto, got his first glimpse of Lake 
Ontario the next day, crossing over forty 
miles of this fresh water sea to reach 
Niagara on the opposite shore. Looking 
over the wide expanse of fresh water he 
could not bring himself to admit that it 
was not really the ocean, and when I told 
him it was only part of the great fresh 
water lakes of North America he said 
to me: “Of course this is salt water.” 
He was insistent until I said I would 
prove it to him by the taste of the water 
if we went in swimming. He agreed, 
and when he had swum out to clean 
water with me he tasted it and admitted 
that it was fresh water. 

It is difficult sometimes to make peo- 
ple accept anything that is outside of 
their knowledge or experience. 

An agent in northern New York could 
not be convinced that a private auto- 
mobile might be stored in a dwelling. I 
told him that there were many such 
cases. He would not believe it because 
he had not seen any autos stored in 
dwellings in his town, and I could only 
get his admission that it might be so 
after I told him that a friend of mine 
kept his auto in his dwelling, described 
to him the layout and how he drove in. 
Even then he was not fully convinced 
but on a somewhat later date I met him 
in a larger town and he promptly told 
me he had verified my assertion. 





PENNA. REGIONAL MEETING 





State Federation There Sponsors County 
Insurance Days; First is Held in 
Norristown 


Leading insurance men from Bucks 
and Montgomery counties, as well as 
company officials and agents from Phila- 
delphia, attended the first of the County 
Insurance Days being sponsored by the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania, at 
the Valley Forge Hotel in Norristown 
recently. Joseph D’Andrade, Norris- 
town superintendent of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, was toastmaster. 

Percy W. Clark, assistant secretary of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, first speaker of the evening, talked 
on “The Adjustment of a Fire Loss.” 

Robert R. Dearden, Jr., editor of the 
“United States Review,” who was to have 
been the second speaker, was unable to 
attend because of illness and his subject, 
“Compulsory Automobile Insurance,” was 
discussed instead by Ralph H. Furner, 
manager of the workmen’s comnensation 
and liability department of the Maryland 
Casualty. 

William W. Deacon, associate counsel 
of the Penn Mutual Life, followed with 
a talk on the development of life insur- 
ance trusts. The final speaker of the 
evening was Homer W. Teamer, secre- 
tary-manager of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, who pointed out 
new legislation was infringing more and 
more on the private business of the agent 
and company. 


JOINS GREENWICH AGENCY 

Stowe Wilder, special agent of the 
National Fire in Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed to enter the local agency field 
with the office of Elkanah Mead and 
Katherine Mead at Greenwich, Conn. 
This agency was established in 1891. Mr. 
Wilder was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1926 and has since been with 
the National Fire in the underwriting 
department at Hartford and in the field. 





A Woman Agent’s Tribute 
To Late Ernest B. Boyd 


Ethyl Vinson Lawrence, who runs 
an agency in Houston, Tex., all the 
members of the staff of which are 
women, paid this tribute to the 
memory of Ernest B. Boyd this 
week. She had been a friend of the 
late manager of the Yorkshire for 
<_ oe 

e news of the passing on o 
Ernest B. Boyd, an Gutiteaiting Pe 
ure in the insurance world, came as 
a great shock to his agents and 
friends here. At such a distance 
from the home office contacts are 
necessarily few and far between, but 
no one who ever had the privilege 
of knowing Ernest Boyd could fail 
to be impressed with the fact that 
in all the hurly burly here was a 
man whose immaculate ap~earance, 
courtly manner and scholarly micn, 
coupled with a disposition so engag- 
ing and lovable that few indeed 
could come within his range without 
deriving great benefit from the ex- 
perience, made him conspicuous in 
a circle of compelling personalities— 
in business farsighted and progres- 
Sive, at home a devoted father, and 
as a host to have been complimented 
with his hospitality was sufficient to 
create a never-to-be-forgotten mem- 
ory. 

“The insurance world has lost a 
devotee who gave it lustre; his ac- 
quaintances have lost a delightful 
contact; and his friends have suf- 
fered an irreparable loss.” 











JALONICK ON COMMISSIONS 





President of Republic Fire Asked Agents 
to Try to Have Legislature Fix 
Commission Scale 


President Jalonick of the Republic Fire 
of Texas sent a letter to the com- 
pany’s agents urging them to ask their 
local representatives and state senators 
to request Governor Moody to include 
the fixing of commissions by the legis- 
lature in his call for a special session 
January 20. 

Commenting upon the commission situ- 
ation in Texas Mr. Jalonick said: 

“With your endorsement and support, 
there is very little doubt that the legis- 
lature will pass a law that will settle 
the commission problem for all time to 
come. In our judgment, a 25% maximum 
commission (giving the companies and 
agents the privilege of agreeing on any 
rate of commission, provided it does not 
exceed 25%) is an equitable and fair plan 
of compensation. We will assist you in 
securing the passage of a bill that will 
establish that basis of commission. 

“The commission problem, through 
court procedure, apparently is no nearer 
a solution now than it was seven months 
ago, and from the present outlook, the 
probabilities are that it will not be set- 
tled for several years, a condition which 
I am sure is as unsatisfactory to you as 
it is to the Republic Insurance Co.” 


CUNDIFF AT CHICAGO 

George C. Cundiff, for several years 
special agent in charge at Louisville, Ky., 
of the farm department of the Home of 
New York, in Kentucky, left Louisville 
a few days ago for Chicago, to become 
assistant manager of the Western farm 
department of the Home. No announce- 
ment has been made as to his successor 
at Louiville, but it is understood that 
the work will be split up among several 
men looking after individual districts. 


CANADIAN MINUTES AVAILABLE 
The proceedings of the 1929 confer- 
ence of the Association of Superintend- 
ents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada are available in book form unt- 
form with the proceedings of former 
years and may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the secretary of the association, 
R. Leighton Foster, at $2 ner copy. 
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Freight and Negligence 
Clause Is Adopted 


PROTECTION FOR THE ASSURED 





Adopted by London Institute at Request 
of Brokers; Extends Insurance to 
Certain Risks 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces that from January 1 the fol- 
lowing “Freight and Negligence Clause” 
has been adopted as the standard clause 


for use in connection with insurances on 
freight :-— 
“This insurance also specially to cover 


(subject to the Free of Average War- 
ranty and the Warranty as to loss of 


s time) loss of freight directly caused by 


the following: 

“Accidents in loading, discharging or 
handling cargo. 

“Negligence of master, mariners, engi- 
neers or pilots. 

“Explosions, bursting of boilers, break- 
age of shafts, or any latent defect in the 
machinery or hull; provided such loss 
has not resulted from want of due dili- 
gence by the owners of the ship or any 
of them or by the managers. 

“Masters, mates, engineers, pilots or 
crew not to be considered as part own- 
ers within the meaning of this clause, 
should they hold shares in the steamer. 

“Warranted free from any claim con- 
sequent on loss of time whether arising 
from a peril of the sea or otherwise.” 

This clause is one more instance of the 
good relations which exist between 
Lloyd's Brokers’ Association and the In- 
stitute, for it is understood that it has 
been drafted by the technical and clauses 
committee as a result of a request on the 
part of the Brokers’ Association. The 
necessity for a freight negligence clause 
is obvious. 

Inquiries in the market show .that 
hitherto the practice has been for bro- 
kers to include in insurances on freight 
a negligence clause which has generally 
been adapted from that of the Institute 
Hull Clauses, while it would seem that 
in some cases no negligence clause has 
been inserted in policies on freight, al- 
though had a claim arisen in circum- 

stances in which the clause would have 
been operative, there is no doubt that 
underwriters would have read the clause 
into the policy, and would not have al- 
lowed the assured to suffer as a result 
of the omission. 





BRITISH LOSSES INCREASE 


The cost of the principal fire losses in 
Great Britain and Ireland during Decem- 
ber may be estimated at £458.000, and, 
dlowing for an addition of 60% in re- 
spect of the large number of outbreaks 
which individually cost less, the estimat- 
ed total cost of all the fires in Great 
Britain and Ireland becomes £733,000. 
The total cost of all the fires last year 
is £11,784,000, as compared with £8,671,- 
~ for 1928, an increase for the year of 
8,113,000. The marked rise in the cost 
of fire losses last year may be attributed 
largely to exceptionally dry weather dur- 
ng 10 months of the year. 





ITALIAN INSURANCE 


As the former Ministry of Economics 
"as transformed into one of Agriculture 
and Fy restry, insurance companies op- 
‘rating in Italy now are under the juris- 
“ction of the Ministry of Corporations. 





TO OPEN PARIS BRANCH 


The Victoria (Fire) of Berlin has re- 
‘tntly acquired property on the Boule- 
‘ad Haussmann in Paris and will use 
te premises for the French branch 
which the company is going to establish. 


Report Is Issued 
On Fires On Ships 


COAL HAZARDS 


CONSIDERED 





British Department of Scientific 
search Takes Up Problems of 
Bunker Coal Fires 

The report of the British Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research on 
“Fires in Steamship Bunker and Cargo 
Coal,” which has just been published, 
contains considerable data of importance 
to managers of shipping and marine 
underwriters. 

Fires are a frequent cause of casualties 
to shipping, and some underwriters have 
long given close consideration to the 
question of coal cargoes, studying the 
results with the various descriptions. It 
is said that at the present time under- 
writers do not give the same attention 
to the subject—possibly the great vol- 
ume of business which is now transacted 
in the course of a day makes such care- 
ful study more difficult—but they should 
find the results of the recent inquiry 
carried out by the department helpful. 

It discusses descriptions of coal which 
are specially liable to spontaneous heat- 
ing, and suggests that generally, bitu- 
minous coal, which has a high oxygen 
content and is friable, should be treated 
as needing special precautions. The re- 
port is illustrated by diagrams, one being 
of a cross-section of a 7,000-ton steam- 
ship, showing the sitions and percen- 
tages of fires caused by direct heating, 
from which it appears that the largest 
numbers of fires are caused by direct 
heating from the boilers, particularly in 
the case of the lower side bunkers, 
where the coal is usually stored for a 
considerable period. The figures includ- 
ed emphasize. it is pointed out, the ne- 
cessity of efficient lagging of all steam 
pipes and valves and the screening of 
bunker walls. 


Re- 





JUGOSLAVIA SUPERVISION 


In connection with the comprehensive 
new legislation which is to promote com- 
mercial development of Jugoslavia, an in- 
surance supervision law is now being 
drafted. The insurance laws of the most 
important countries of Europe, as well 
as of several states of the United States, 
are being studied by the committee and 
members of the legislature. 





TRAVELERS FIRE IN QUEBEC 

The Travelers Fire of Hartford has 
been admitted to the Province of Que- 
bec, Canada, to write fire lines and also 
automobile and inland marine. The com- 
pany has applied for licenses in Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Used Car Valuation Problems 





Over-Production of New Automobiles and Over-Extension of 
Finance Company Credit Lead to Harmful Condi- 
tions, Finance Company Official Says 


A warning to automobile finance and 
insurance companies against over-valuing 
used cars was given by Lew Fleming, 
vice-president of the Associates Invest- 
ment Co. of South Bend, Ind., in a talk 
he made before the last annual meeting 
of the National Association of Finance 
Companies. He said that during 1929 
automobile dealers experienced a greater 
used car problem than at any time here- 
tofore, and that compared with 1928 used 
cars in the hands of new car dealers last 
year showed an increase of about 30% in 
number and an increase of about 15% in 
value. Following are extracts from Mr. 
Fleming’s talk on this important subject 
of the correct valuation of second hand 
automobiles : 

It would seem, if the used car prob- 
lem is as acute as it appears to be, that 
finance companies whose relations with 
dealers are most intimate cannot long 
expect to escape some of the costly and 
harmful influences. The following rea- 
sons may be advanced as directly con- 
tributing to the used car problem: 

Over-production of new cars; lack of 
factory educational programs covering 
used cars; competition existing among 
dealers locally; too many retail dealers; 
the retailing acts of distributors; operat- 
ing inefficiency of dealers, and too lib- 
eral wholesale credit extension by fi- 


nance companies as well as retail paper | 


advances. 
Fixing Used Car Values 

So far as retail paper advances are 
concerned, this is a subject which direct- 
ly concerns all of us, whether we are 
purchasing paper without recourse, with 
repurchase agreement or full endorse- 
ment. As far back as two or three years 
ago finance companies were generally of 
the opinion—at least they so expressed 
themselves to dealers—that it was jus- 
tifiable for them to invest in used car 
paper as a cash advance, current Red 
Book or Auto Appraisal figures. Com- 
petition has probably influenced more 
than one company to depart decidedly 
from this standard. There has seemed 
to be a general tendency to be more lib- 
eral and to continue such liberality re- 
gardless of the season of the year. In 
some sections it seems to be the practice 
to buy non-recourse paper with as much 
as 25% average over current Red Book 
Appraisal; in other communities the av- 
erage advance is less; while with repur- 
chase agreement or full recourse assign- 
ment there has been very little regula- 
tion. Instances are known of where 
ftom 100% to 300% in excess of Red 
Book appraisal has been advanced under 
such a condition. 

From the foregoing would not any 
dealer who had the ready acquiesence of 
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his finance company in such a practice 
soon gain the impre ssion that his finance 
company was encouraging him rather 
than discouraging him in the regulation 
of used car valuation? Can it be said, 
in view of the attitude of finance com- 
panies generally in the past two or three 
years, that they have made a sincere and 
honest effort to assist dealers in curbing 
a growing influence, both costly and 
harmful, to practically all retail dealers ? 

If we can be accused of indifference it 
would seem that it will not be long until 
we will be accused of directly contrib- 
uting to the dealers’ financial position 
in this connection. If we encourage 
dealers to sell us more and more paper 
of this character, is not the dealer in 
return going to make more and more 
wild trades? And can it be said in con- 
nection with purchasing paper on his 
much oversold cars, even with repur- 
chase agreement or recourse assignment, 
that we are contributing to his well-be- 
ing? If any such cars are repossessed, 
they are returned to the dealer, usually 
at a season when he is the least pre- 
pared to handle them, and he is expected 
to pay the balance, which, in the case of 
oversold cars, is, as we know, more than 
the cars are worth. Are we treating the 
dealer fairly, as well as ourselves, when 
we continue to do this? 

There is a growing tendency in the in- 
dustry for dealers to provide a 40% down 
payment through raising the sales price 
and adding a corresponding amount to 
the actual down payment received. It 
is true that the unpaid balance arrived 
at is no more than would have existed 
had the true selling price and actual 
down payment been shown. But is it true 
that we have a good piece of paper when 
it is determined that the actual equity of 
the purchaser is less than, say, 40% 
down? Dealer after dealer has present- 
ed such paper to finance companies, to 
meet vigorous protest. But the practice 
has continued, and protests have become 
fewer or have stopped altogether. This 
in turn encourages dez = ‘rs to continue 
these practices which are harmful to all 
concerned. 

Let’s consider the case of the sale of a 
new car wherein the down payment rep- 
resents part or all of a used car traded 
in. If the dealer makes an over-allow- 
ance on this used car, he in turn must 
oversell it to get his money back or im- 
mediately take his loss. Few dealers are 
disposed to do that. Invariably an at- 
tempt is made to sell the car at a mark- 
up. Usually this is done by taking an- 
other car in trade wherein an over-al- 
lowance is made. The second over-al- 
lowance car must be sold, and to dispose 
of it a third over-allowance car is taken 
into stock. This probably represents a 
value of from $25 to $75. Repeatedly 
dealers have stated in the last two 
months they can attribute their maior 
losses in used cars to these culls, or $25 
to $75 cars. 


Wouldn’t Give Credit on Cars 
Years Old 


The thought has been voiced by some 
dealers that no finance company should 
handle a piece of paper on a car more 
than four years old. This would limit 
dealers in their trade-ins, would cause 
purchasers themselves to junk cars old- 
er than this, and dealers thereby would 
avoid the expense and loss. 

Some dealers have suggested that a 
corrective measure might relate to the 
car taken in trade. For example, finance 
companies might take the position they 
would purchase no paper wherein the 
used car taken in trade was figured at a 
value in excess of say 25% more than 
current Red Book Appraisal. This would 
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First Report Made On Study Of 


Compensation For Auto Accidents 





Columbia University Committee, Headed By A. A. Ballantine, 
Prominent Attorney, Assembling Facts to Determine 
Whether Present Unsatisfactory Legal Situation 
Can Be Met by New Methods; Urge 


Compensation Plan 


For some months past a study has 
been conducted by a voluntary commit- 
tee known as the Committee to Study 
Compensation for Automobile Accidents 
in an effort to determine whether the 
present unsatisfactory legal situation can 
be met by new methods. This research 
h>s been under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University. New York. with the 
aid of the School of Law of Yale Uni- 
versity, and funds have been provided 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The objects of the.survey are the de- 
termination of the number and severity 
of accidents, the volume of motor vehi- 
cle accident litigation and the time con- 
sumed by it, and the efficacy and prac- 
ticability of the various remedies pro- 
posed. 

Article in American Bar Ass’n “Journal” 

The American Bar Association in its 
February “Journal” has an article by 
Arthur A. Ballantine, member of the 
New York bar and chairman of the 
Committee, which goes into considerable 
detail on the work done so far. 

A perusal of Mr. Ballantine’s findings 
indicates that some interesting and sig- 
nificant facts have been brought to light; 
the problem has been approached real- 
istically ; and it is intimated by Mr. Bal- 
lantine that the final report may include 
suggested forms of legislation if any ad- 
vantageous changes are deemed to be 
practicable. The Committee, comnosed 
largely of lawyers, includes former Judge 
Marx of Cincinnati: B. L. Shientag. City 
Court judge, New York; Victor J. Dow- 
ling, presiding justice, Appellate Division, 
Supreme Court of New York: Nathan 
Straus. Jr., state senator, and Henry W 
Taft, New York City bar. 

Slant on Compensation Plan 

The most significant suggestion, urged 
by the Committee as meeting most of 
the evils of the present system, is that 
persons iniured by motor vehicles should 
be enabled to recover moderate fixed 
statutory compensation, regardless of the 
fault of the defendants, through expedi- 
tious procedure, all on the analogy of 
the workmen’s compensation acts. The 
Committee feels, however, that desirable 
as a compensation plan may appear to 
be there are questions of the greatest 
difficulty as to whether this plan is 
adaptable to the field of motor vehicle 
accidents. 

An impartial review is also presented 
of compulsory liability insurance as 
adopted by Massachuetts with no rec- 
ommendation as to its being the solu- 
tion to the present unsatisfactory legal 
situation. Financial responsibility acts 
are also reported upon. 


Discussing the general situation, Mr. 


Ballantine says in part: 


“Without statistics, which are difficult 
to obtain and are nowhere fully col- 
lected, it is hard to estimate the amount 
of financial distress now resulting from 
personal injuries caused by automobiles. 
It seems inevitable that a great many 
persons should be thrown out of their 
usual occupations and many homes dis- 
rupted by the inability to obtain prompt 
financial relief. While it might appear 
otherwise, the present situation is by no 
means satisfactory to automobile owners. 
They may get off well through settle- 
ment, but if settlement cannot be made 
the owner is subject to the burden and 
interruption of the trial of the case, and 
to the risk of a large adverse verdict. 
Even where the owner has insurance 
the verdict mav exceed the limit speci- 
fied in the policv. Automobile owners 
might welcome a kind of insurance which 
gave fuller protection to them and en- 
abled them to be sure that any persons 
injured would be promptly taken care 
of on a basis definitely established by 
law. 


Difficulties in Present System 


“Heavy burdens are also imposed upon 
the public by the present system. 
Through taxes the public maintains at 
great expense the courts where auto- 
mobile accident cases may finally be 
tried. The number of these cases causes 
delav in the trial of all cases. Further, 
insofar as injured persons fail in secur- 
ing timely and adequate relief through 
the present system, an additional finan- 
cial burden, for which no provision is 
made, is thrown upon the community. 

“Although highway traffic has been 
revolutionized by the substitution of the 
automobile for the horse, and the vast 
increase in the population, the legal prin- 
ciples and methods of dealing with traf- 
fic accidents remain as they developed 
in the days of horse transportation. The 
present system was not developed to 
meet present needs but was evolved un- 
der radically different conditions and 
finds its justification in its history rather 
than in what it actually accomplishes 
today. 


“The practical difficulties of the pres- 
ent system in its actual operation are 
principally three: (1) the difficulty, de- 
lay, expense, annoyance and uncertainty 
of litigation, in which the determination 
of negligence and of the exact amount 
of damage are involved; (2) failure of 
compensation in many cases because of 
the burden of proof resting upon the 
plaintiff and because of the financial ir- 
responsibility of many defendants, and 
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Surety Ass’n Approves 
Reinsurance Agreement 


TAKES PLACE OF 





1915 FORM 





Special Committee Headed By E. C. 
Lunt Has Been Working on Changes 
For More Than Two Years 





The approval by the Surety Associa- 
tion of America of a revised standard 
form of reinsurance agreement was the 
principal action taken at the quarterly 
meeting of the association last week. 
A special committee, headed by Edward 
C. Lunt, vice-president of the Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, has been working on 
this agreement for the past two and a 
half years and has the satisfaction of 
knowing now that in its present form 
it meets with the approval of all the 
member surety companies. It will go 
into effect within the next week. 

Nearly fifteen years ago, in May, 1915, 
Mr. Lunt was chairman of the commit- 
tee which drew un the original reinsur- 
ance agreement. For years the old form 
worked admirably but in the last few 
years the business developed so many 
new forms of bonds that it has been 
found necessary to make some changes. 
The structure of the old form, however, 
is essentially retained in the recently ap- 
proved one. 


Among the Important Changes 

In its final shape the revised reinsur- 
ance agreement includes several impor- 
tant changes which were not given in 
the form of agreement promulgated by 
R. R. Gilkey, secretary of the associa- 
tion, last March. One of them is a pro- 
vision making the agreement protect the 
salvage interests of the reinsurer if the 
reinsured has procured excess insurance 
on the reinsured bond. The committee 
felt that while such a condition of things 
affects a reinsurer not at all in most 
respects, it might, under conditions eas- 
ily realized in practice, deprive him of 
salvage otherwise inuring to his benefit. 

Another change allows the reinsured 
company to take counsel with a reinsur- 
er over matters falling within his own 
discretion without thereby waiving its 
right to make the final decision. If, 
example, the agreement permits the re- 
insured to dispose of some claim matter 
in accordance with its own best judg- 
ment, but if nevertheless it desires to 
ascertain how one or more reinsurers 
feel about it, and consults them accord- 


ingly, it may thereby (a nice law oes 
is invotved) not only forfeit its rig! at ty 
dispose of the given matter in its own 
way, but also subject itself perhaps to 
the necessity of referring all similar 
questions, however unimportant, there- 
after to the reinsurer. 

The recommendation of the committee 
was that the agreement should be 50 
worded as to encourage free consultation 
between reinsured and reinsurers, and 
not to cause reinsureds to forego the 
benefit of discussion with reinsurers, lest 
such a course on their part work a waiv- 
er of a valuable right. 

The reinsured may now require the 
reinsurer to pay its share of a loss upon 
shorter notice than that prescribed in 
the old agreement—ten days. When that 
was adopted brokers’ blanket bonds were 
unknown, with their obligation to pay 
losses under certain conditions within 
forty-eight hours. 


Working on Form of General Agreement 


The committee, having finished its re- 
vision of the standard form of agree- 
ment, is giving close attention to a new 
“form of general agreement.” The ne- 
cessity has arisen for such a form be- 
cause the companies will doubtless exe- 
cute before long the new form of re- 
insurance agreement, and when they do 
so there will be outstanding thousands 
of agreements on the two earlier stand- 
ard forms of 1915 and March, 1929. Com- 
plicated situations may arise unless a 
proper “form of general agreement” an- 
ticipates and cares for them. While the 
committee has found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to prepare a satisfactory form it is 
expected that one will be submitted to 
the member companies at an early date. 





E. M. ALLEN TALKS BEFORE A.GC. 

E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety, was one of the speakers 
at the convention of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors in New Orleans. this 
week. Mr. Allen’s subject was “Co-opera- 
tion between the Surety Companies and 
Contractors,” and he put particular 
stress on the importance of the newly 
formed Bureau of Contract Information. 





JOINS U. S. CASUALTY 

Fred C. Robertson, formerly with the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has joined the bond- 
ing department of the United States 
Casualty. While with the F. & D. Mr. 
Robertson served in managerial capaci- 
ties at Indianapolis and Omaha. He has 
been in the business about eleven years. 
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50 Years of Progress 
In Liability Insurance 


HAD SMALL BEGINNING IN 1880 


Its History Linked Up With Employers’ 
Liability, Pioneer Company; Celebrat- 
ing Golden Jubilee Year 








How the massive structure of present- 
day liability insurance was evolved in 
1880 by the passage of the English em- 
ployer’s liability act; how it formed the 
basic_line of insurance for the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., of 
London, and how this protection, consid- 
ered a “new wrinkle” in the ‘eighties, 
has brought about the formation of many 
instirance companies and built up a huge 
volume of liability insurance, is all de- 
scribed in human interest fashion in the 
February issue of the “Employers’ Pi- 
onecr,” house organ of the Employers’ 
Group in this country. 

It is considered appropriate that such 
material be widely broadcasted at this 
time inasmuch as 1930 marks the fiftieth 
anniversary or Golden Jubilee year of 
liability insurance as well as the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Employers’ Liability, 
the pioneer liability company. 

How the Employers’ Started 

Reading the early history of liability 
insurance it is noted that a gentleman 
by the name of L. Salomons, living in 
London, took the first initiative towards 
providing protection for this new kind 
of legal liability. He had little difficulty 
in interesting men of influence and ex- 
perience in the business world with the 
result that on October 25, 1880, the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, now well and favor- 
ably known throughout the world, came 
into being. ; 

The capital was fixed at one million 
pounds, divided into a hundred. thousand 
shares at ten pounds each. Two pounds 
were paid up on fifty thousand shares so 
that the Corporation started with the 
paid capital of a hundred thousand 
pounds. This issue was largely over- 
subscribed because it was apparent to 
thinking men that a real need for this 
form of insurance then, as now, existed. 

Lord Claud Hamilton became chairman 
of the board for the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity. He was at the time, and for many 
years thereafter, chairman of the board 
of one of the largest railroad companies 
in England. He surrounded himself with 
many able English business men whose 
interests other than insurance were im- 
portant enough and diversified enough so 
that they could most readily see what 
was needed by business and by men of 
affairs in the way of liability and other 
forms of insurance. 

The founders of the Employers’ Liabil- 
ity conceived the idea that an insurance 
company might insure the loss resulting 
to a man from claims for injuries to per- 
sons other than himself or for damage to 
property of those other persons. They 
also conceived the idea that in addition 
to paying the loss the insurance com- 
pany, would, in effect, act as the attor- 
ney for the insured, defending all suits 
and taking care of the mass of detail 
which arises incident to such suit, there- 
by relieving the assured to a considerable 
extent. 

Entered United States in 1886 


When the Employers’ Liability entered 
the U nited States in 1886 it had its first 
office in a small room on State street, 
Boston. There were only five employes. 
And the first job of the first employe was 
to take down in longhand, at the dicta- 
tion of George Munroe Endicott, one of 
the original U. S. managers, a form of 
coverage which was to cover an em- 
Ployer’s liability. 

Tod ay the Employers’ Liability and its 
associated companies in the United 
States, have more than four thousand 
employes and the head office in Boston 
occupies the entire thirteen stories of 
the Samuel Appleton building. In the 
Past forty-four years its premium in- 
come here has risen gradually from noth- 
Ing to thirty million. Its paid-in capital 
Tepresented by 1,539,090 shares now 


amounts to nearly $2,000,000 and its sur- 
plus exceeds $10,000,000. 

As a further indication of the growth 
of the company in this country, it is in- 
teresting to note that there were 1,016 
cases taken care of in 1887. In 1929 
nearly a quarter of a million cases were 
handled, and from 1887 to date over four 
million such cases have been disposed of, 
providing ample opportunity to establish 
the reputation of the Corporation. The 
total amount of money paid out to sat- 
isfy claims of or against its policyhold- 
ers by the Employers’ Liability in the 
United States is considerably in excess 
of $170,000,000. 

Reference to Early U. S. Managers 


“The original United States managers 
of the Employers’ Liability,” relates the 
“Pioneer,” “were Messrs. Endicott and 
Macomber. Mr. Endicott, who was a 
prominent fire and marine agent in Bos- 
ton, when in London in 1886 read the 
name of the corporation. ‘Employers’ lia- 
bility insurance that’s a new wrinkle,’ 
he said. He went into the London of- 
fice to find out more about it. 

““The new wrinkle’ has since brought 
about the formation of many insurance 
companies and a massive structure of li- 
ability insurance involving millions of 
dollars, millions of policy holders and 
hundreds of thousands of people who de- 
pend upon their ability to explain liabil- 
ity insurance or ability to assist in the 
writing of it, for their livelihood. 

“In 1899 Appleton and Dana became 
the United States managers of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability. Samuel Appleton, to 
whom the Samuel Appleton building, 
housing the United States administra- 
tion offices, is a lasting tribute, follow- 
ing the resignation of Mr. Dana, became 
the sole manager and attorney for the 
United States, January 1, 1903. On May 
1, 1926, Edward C. Stone, long associ- 
ated with the corporation, first as coun- 
sel and then as associate manager, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Appleton, who resigned after 
many years of pioneering service in 
building up liability insurance. 

“Under the various state laws of the 
United States it is not possible for a 
casualty insurance company to transact 
fire insurance business. The Employer’ 
Fire Insurance Co. was organized, there- 
fore, in 1921, under the laws of Massa- 
chuseets, with headquarters in Boston. 
It is also impossible under present in- 
surance laws for an English corporation 
to write federal bonds. The American 
Employers’ Insurance Co. was therefore 
organized to write such bonds in 1923, 
incorporated under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts with headquarters in Boston. 
In addition, the American Employers’ be- 
gan writing those other forms of in- 
surance already being written by the 
Employers’ Liability. 

“With the formation of the ‘American,’ 
the Employers’ Group came into being. 
It was not until 1926, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Stone, who is president of 
the two American companies, that the 
world’s pioneer in liability insurance and 
its casualty and its fire running mates 
first became generally known as ‘The 
Employers’ Group?” 








NEW ORLEANS APPOINTMENT 


Standard S. & C. Names Nicholls, Diet- 
lein & Elger, Inc., as Casualty 
and Surety General Agents 
The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed Nicholls, Dietlein & Elger, 
Inc., of New Orleans as its general 
agents for casualty and surety lines. Up 
to November, 1929, this agency operated 
under the name of Nicholls. Dietlein FE 

Martin, Inc. On that date W. J. J. E 
ger, formerly attorney for the ia 
bureau of Louisiana; was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer and the firm name 
changed accordingly. 

In addition to Mr. Elger the officers 
of the agency are A. Dietlein, Jr., presi- 
dent, and T. C. Nicholls, vice-president. 
Soria Burke joined the organization on 
January 1 as manager of its surety de- 
partment. The present plan is for an 
intensive development of southern Lou- 
isiana and southern Mississippi. 





Curry Not Linked Up 
With Bail Bond Racket 


N.Y. “POST” YARN UNWARRANTED 


Affiliated in No Way with Greater City 
Surety; Baptiste, Its Consultant, Left 
Curry Firm in October, 1928 








Before leaving for Florida Saturday 
Tohn F. Curry, chieftain of Tammany 
Hall, who 1s also head of an insurance 
agency at No. 2 Lafayette street, New 
York, denied the story printed in the 
New York “Evening Post” that he was 
linked up with the bail bond “racket” in 
New York City. The “Post” story at- 
tempted to show that John Baptiste, vet- 
eran surety and casualty specialist, as “a 
member of the Curry agency,” was act- 
ing at the same time as consultant un- 
derwriter for the Greater City Surety & 
Indemnity Co. of 84 William street which 
firm specializes in bail bond business. 

The fact is that Mr. Baptiste, who had 
been connected with the Curry agency 
for fifteen years, resigned in October, 
1928, some months before Mr. Curry be- 
came leader of Tammany Hall. He told 
The Eastern Underwriter this week that 
the attack on Mr. Curry was unwar- 
ranted inasmuch as the Tammany leader 
was neither a stockholder of the Greater 
City nor was his agency a bail bond of- 
fice. Its largest lines are in fire and 
casualty, with only about 5% in surety 
and most of that in contract bonds. 

Mr. Baptiste said further that the 
Greater City was exclusively represented 
for bail bond business by the Becher 
Agency, Inc., of 84 William street, and 
that all business done in the various 
courts had to come through that agency. 
The Becher agency formerly represented 
the Capital City Surety. 





SENATE INS. COMMITTEES 





Leon F. Wheatley Named Chairman of 
New York State Senate Body; 
Other Members 


= 
Leon F. Wheatley, retired merchant 
of Hornell, has been named chairman 
of the New York state senate insur- 
ance committee to succeed the late Roger 
Wales of Binghamton. Other members 
of this committee are John J. Dunnigan, 
architect, Bronx, New York City; Dun- 
can T. O’Brien, broker, New York City; 
John A. Hastings, broker, Brooklyn; 
Thomas C. Brown, contractor, Schenec- 
tady; George R. Fearon, lawyer, Syra- 
cuse; Fred J. Slater, real estate, Roch- 
ester; Nelson W. Cheney, farmer and 
banker, Eden, Erie county; and Bert 
Lord, merchant, Afton, Chenango county. 
The committee on labor and industries 
in the senate, to which is referred all 
workmen’s compensation bills, is the 
same with one exception, as last year. 
Charles J. Hewitt, who is also chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, a 
farmer, Locke, N. Y., succeeds Mr. Wales 
on this committee. The other members 
are: John W. Gates, farmer, Chitten- 
engo, the chairman of the committee; 
Leigh G. Kirkland, farmer, Randolph; 
George L. Thompson, merchant, Kings 
Park; Henry I. Patrie, manufacturer, 
Dolgeville; William T. Byrne, lawyer, 
Loudonville; and A. J. Kennedy, real 
estate, Whitestone, L. I. 





MASS. FEDERATION DINNER 


The thirteenth annual dinner meeting 
of the Insurance Federation of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the Boston City 
Club January 29, when Charles A. Eaton, 
head of the industrial relations depart- 
ment of the National Lamp Works, and 
a member of the 4th New Jersey Con- 
gressional District will speak on ‘“Gov- 
ernmental Interference in Business.” 
Secretary and General Counsel John W. 
Downs will submit a complete digest of 
insurance matters at the State House, 
including a report on the plans being 
made to combat the initiative petition 
for a monopolistic state fund for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance in the Bay 
State. 


Great Eastern Cas; Head 
_Is Air Crash Victim 


COMPANY REPORTED INVOLVED 





E. Sinclair Margulies*Organized Carrier 
Last Year; Temporary Receivers 
Appointed This Week 





E. Sinclair Margulies, president of the 
Great Eastern Casualty of Newark and 
also head of companies in the realty, 
mortgage and investment fields, was 
killed in an air crash one day last week 
when his Travelair biplane crashed in 
South Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Mar- 
gulies held a pilot’s license and had only 
recently bought the airplane. V. E. Moon, 
professional transport pilot, who was 
with him, escaped with a severe shaking. 

Mr. Margulies lived for three hours 
after the crash but died without regain- 
ing consciousness. 

Company in Financial Difficulties 

Soon after his death there were reports 
in Newark about the financial condition 
of the Great Eastern Casualty, the com- 
pany which Mr. Margulies organized last 
year with a capital of $150,000 and sur- 
plus of similar amount. These stories 
resulted in the appointment of temporary 
receivers for the concern by Vice Chan- 
cellor Fallon of Hoboken on petition by 
Samuel M. Hollander, Newark attorney. 
Mr. Hollander is acting as counsel for 
Mrs. Harriet C. Reid, who owned more 
than 100 shares of stock in the com- 
pany. 

The affidavit attached to the receiver- 
ship petition says that the assets found 
by stockholders’ representatives on Mon- 
day consisted of $51,000 in bonds filed 
with the New Jersey Banking and In- 


-surance Department and $523.27 in cash 


at the Port Newark National Bank. Mar- 
gulies was alleged to have transferred 
$40,000 of the Great Eastern Casualty’s 
money from its account to his own. He 
had rather a checkered career in the 
business world from all accounts, mis- 
representing himself at times as a doctor, 
an army captain, an architect and an 
aviator long before he became one. 





O. M. DOYLE WINS PROMOTION 





Aircraft Insurance Expert Now Vice- 
President of Independence Compa- 
nies; Formerly on Coast 
O. M. Doyle, second vice-president of 
the Independence Indemnity since last 
summer in charge of its aviation insur- 
ance activities, has won well deserved 
promotion to the vice-presidency of the 
company and also the Independence 
Fire. Mr. Doyle was brought into the 
home office after a successful career in 
the Los Angeles field as a producer of 
aircraft insurance. At the time he was 
located with the Behrendt-Levy agency. 
His previous company training includes 
the Royal Indemnity, Norwich Union In- 
demnity and Standard Accident on the 
Pacific coast over a period of more than 

twenty years. 





NATIONAL SURETY GAIN 





Greater New York Dep’t Had $5,518,927 
Volume Last Year, a Gain of $723,425 
Over 1928; $6,000,000 Goal in 1930 
The Greater New York department of 
the National Surety produced last year 
total premiums amounting to $5,518,927, a 
gain of $723,425 over the previous year’s 
figure, and an increase of $1,384,804 over 
that for 1927. The premiums were dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: - Fi- 
delity, $900.000; surety, $1,500,000: bur- 
glary, $800,000; blanket bonds, $2,275,000. 

Vincent Cullen, vice-president of the 
company in charge of its Greater New 
York activities, has estimated that his 
department would have a 1930 volume of 
more than $6,000,000, consisting chiefly 


of construction, completion, contract and 





E. H. MODLIN PROMOTED 
E. H. Modlin. connected with the St. 
Louis branch of the Fidelity & Casualty 
for the past seven years, has been pro- 
moted to the post of assistant resident 
manager. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


is a text book dealing exclusively with 
the subject of automobile insurance 
law. 


The First Edition, published in 1921, 
has been out of print for several years. 
Many requests have been received for a 
new edition. This has now been 
prepared. 


The new Second Edition cites and 
analyzes more than 1000 automobile 
insurance cases and contains more than 
three times the amount of text contained 
in the First Edition. All the English 


and Canadian cases are included. 


Every phase of automobile insurance 
law is covered. The statement of the 
law necessarily includes many of the 


leading principles of insurance law 
generally. 


Where necessary, the essential facts 
of each case are stated in detail as con- 
tained in the opinion of the court. 


The Second Edition is not a mere 
digest, but a treatise of 477 pages, ar- 
ranged in 21 chapters, containing 380 
sections. 


A table of Cases and a comprehensive 
analytical index facilitate reference. 


The book is the work of a legal 
author and editor of many years’ ex- 
perience. 


The following are the chapter 
headings: 


PART I 


Automobile Insurance Generally 


Chapter I. Constitution of the Contract 
II. Construction of Policy 


S<358 


Reformation of Policy 
Cancellation of Policy 

Notice and Proofs of Loss 
Agents, Brokers and Adjusters 


VII. Arbitration, Appraisal and Award 

VIII. Extent of Loss and Amount of Recovery 
IX. Option to Repair 
X. Representations and Warranties 
XI. Subrogation 

XII. Actions and Defenses 


PART II 


Matters Peculiar to the Different Kinds of. Automobile 


Insurance 


tt 


$8.50 Delivered 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 


110 Fulton Street 





New York 


Chapter XIII. 
XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 


XX. 
XXI. 


Fire Insurance 

Theft Insurance 
Collision Insurance 
Confiscation Insurance 
Transportation Insurance 
Liability Insurance 


Insurance Policies and Bonds Covering 
Public Service Vehicles 
Compulsory Liability Insurance © 


Mutual and Reciprocal Companies and 
Associations 


Table of Cases 
Index 
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N. Y. Bill Would Speed 
Up Compensation Cases 


CREATES COUNCIL OF STANDARDS 





Other Measures Introduced at Albany 
Would Amend Occupational Disease 
Section 





A number of bills proposing changes 
in the New York State workmen’s com- 
pensation act have been introduced dur- 
ing the present session of the state leg- 
islature, one Of which is an endeavor to 
speed up decisions while two others have 
to do with determining what occupation- 
al diseases are acceptable as grounds for 
comp nsation. 

Under the provisions of one Assembly 
bill introduced by Milan E. Goodrich, 
Republican of Ossining, the labor law is 
amended by creating in the labor depart- 
ment a council of standards and appeals 
of three members to supersede the pres- 
ent industrial board. The bill has been 
changed in form materially since its in- 
troduction a year ago and Assemblyman 
Goodrich has declared that in its present 
form it has been agreed to by all the 
interested parties. It is claimed among 
other things that the enactment of this 
legislation will speed up decisions in 
workmen’s compensation cases. 

Among the new provisions is one that 
the council shall have power to test or 
provide for the testing materials to be 
used pursuant to law, to approve or dis- 
approve devices, apparatus, machinery, 
guards, or other equipment or materials 
to be used pursuant to law, which have 
been submitted to it for such approval 
or disapproval, to make such investiga- 
tions and inquiries as may be necessary 
for the proper performance of. its duties. 

Another bill introduced in the Assem- 
bly by Louis J. Lefkowitz, Republican 
of New York City, subdivision 2, section 
3, workmen’s compensation law is 
amended, relative to occupational dis- 
eases by providing compensation for all 
other occupational diseases not men- 
tioned in groups, when it is established 
by medical testimony that disease was 
due to nature of claimant’s employment 
and contracted prior to disablement. 

And under the provisions of a bill pre- 
viously introduced in the Senate by Dr. 
William Lathrop Love, Democrat of 
Brooklyn, subdivision 2 of section 3 of 
the New York State workmen’s compen- 
sation law is amended by providing that 
compensation shall be paid for all other 
occupational diseases not enumerated in 
the subdivision. 

Assemblyman Meyer Alterman of New 
York City has also introduced a bill 
amending section 59, vehicle and traffic 
law, relative to negligence of an opera- 
tor other than the owner, attributable 
to the owner, whether or not the opera- 
tor was in course of employment or dis- 
obeyed any instructions. 








N. Y. AUTO LICENSE BILL 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the New York senate by George 
RK. Fearon, Republican of Syracuse, the 
vehicle and traffic law is amended by 
providing commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles shall not issue a new license, nor 
restore the old, in any event where a 
person has been twice convicted of driv- 
ing a motor vehicle or motor cycle while 
intoxicated and where personal injury 
has resulted from such driving while in- 
toxicated in each violation. 





NEW CHICAGO APPOINTMENT 


Montgomery & White, Inc., general 
agents in Chicago, has been appointed 
to represent the American Liability & 
Surety of Cincinnati, a subsidiary of the 
Western & Southern Life. 





DECLARES EXTRA DIVIDEND 

The Central West Casualty of Detroit 
recently declared an extra dividend of 
4% to stockholders of record as of De- 
cember 24, 1929. This was in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%. 


TRIBUTE PAID TO HILLAS 





F. & C. Resident Managers Attend 
Dinner in His Honor as Climax to 
Home Office Conference 
The annual home office gathering of 
Fidelity & Casualty resident managers 
last week marked the formal introduc- 
tion of newly elected President Wade 
Fetzer to his field force. The field men 
had the pleasure of hearing from Presi- 
dent Fetzer as he outlined the 1930 pro- 
gram of the company, and in addition 
talks were made by other F. & C. and 
America Fore fire officials. A. J. Ferres, 
vice-president and agency superintend- 

ent, presided at the sessions. 

The climax of the week’s activities came 
on Thursday evening when a dinner was 
given in honor-of retiring President R. 
J. Hillas. It was a noteworthy tribute 
to his long and illustrious career with 
the company. One of the veterans in 
attendance was Eugene Oberdorfer of 
Atlanta, now dean of the resident man- 
agers and for many years one of the 
F. & C.’s most active producers of busi- 
ness. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
Charles C. Nadal, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty and identified with 
the company for forty-four years. The 
first speaker was Ernest Sturm, chairman 
of the board of the America Fore com- 
panies, who spoke on the pride with 
which the F. & C. was welcomed into 
the America Fore fold. President Fet- 
zer was then presented to the gathering 
and he spoke of the boon companionship 
which existed between the W. A. Alex- 
ander agency of which he is president, 
and Mr. Hillas. 

Following these addresses Mr. Hillas 
was presented, and as he rose to his 
feet, Mr. Nadal, on behalf of his asso- 
ciates, pointed to a huge astronomical 
telescope which was to become Mr. Hil- 
las’ own, as a gift reflecting their affec- 
tion and regard. Mr. Hillas, who, in his 
recreative moments, has been a student 
of art and astronomy, accepted the gift 
with emotion and appreciation and then 
intimately and informally reminisced on 
the experiences of his long business ca- 
reer. 





STATE WOULD ACT AS AGENT 





Under South Carolina Bill Highway De- 
partment Would Do Its Own Con- 
tract Bond Writing 
The South Carolina highway depart- 
ment would be empowered to go into 
business as an insurance agent under 
the provisions of a bill (S. 853) intro- 
duced in the legislature January 14 by 

Senator Jeffries of Colleton county. 

It would authorize the highway de- 
partment in its discretion to act as 
agents in writing contract surety bonds 
for state highway construction contracts. 
The bill would further provide for the 
amount of surety bonds required for 
state road construction. It has been re- 
ferred to the committee on roads, bridges 
and ferries. 

It may be expected that surety compa- 
nies will put up a strong fight against 
the passage of this bill, eliminating as 
it does the work of the local agents in 
the getting of business. 





NEW POST FOR F. J. DANAHY 





Joins Leroy Myers Agency as Manager 
of Its Surety Department; Fifteen 
Years in the Business 

Frank J. Danahy, who recently re- 
signed from the Consolidated Indemnity, 
has joined the Leroy Myers Agency, 
Inc., metropolitan managers of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety, as man- 
ager of its surety department. Mr. 
Danahy has had more than fifteen years 
in the business, starting with the Na- 
tional Surety; then joining the Hoey & 
Ellison agency, and last spring connect- 
ing with the Consolidated Indemnity to 
organize its metropolitan department. He 
has a good following among New York 
City brokers. 





Brilliant Pittsburgh Affair 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ever be kept within legitimate bounds,” 
he continued, “to the end that sound 
insurance only is offered to the public.” 

In discussing agents, he said: “It may 
be stated as a general rule that a brok- 
er or agent who, having in view a com- 
pensation for his services, undertakes to 
procure insurance on the property of 
another, but who fails to do so with rea- 
sonable diligence or skill or to exercise 
due care, becomes personally liable for 
any damages resulting therefrom. An 
agent, therefore, who receives money for 
a policy in a company which is without 
existence or who furnishes an insured 
a void or clearly defective policy be- 
comes personally liable to the insured 
for all damages sustained.” 

In conclusion, he said: “May we ever 
strive to keep in mind and to emulate the 
best ethical principles and practices of 
the business, whether applied to the 
president of the largest insurance com- 
pany, or to the local agent in the field. 
Thus, and thus only, will departmental 
regulation have fulfilled the purposes of 
its creation and the body politic have 
received in return fundamentally sound 
insurance.” 

Clyde B. Smith’s Talk 

In his review of the local agency sit- 
uation President Clyde B. Smith of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
told the diners that not more than 10% 
of the several hundred thousand agents 
in the country are bona fide agents, men 
who are qualified to give the public its 
insurance needs. The members of the 
National Association were the represen- 
tative, qualified agents, the men who 
are telling the public the benefits of 
good insurance and selling that insur- 
ance. “We believe in stock company 
insurance and in insurance that insures 
to the assured’s satisfaction in event of 
trouble and at a price which is fair,” 
he said. “By fair, I mean fair to the 
buyer, to the company and to the agent. 

Mr. Smith said that there were thou- 
sands of agents in every state produc- 
ing less than $200 in premiums ; and that 
those agents are unwarranted from every 
standpoint. “The cost of their super- 
vision is out of all proportion to the 
business secured,” he continued. “The 
thinking agent of today believes in or- 
ganization for both agents and compa- 
nies; also in organizations that will play 
fair not only with each other but with 
the public whose interest should be the 
first consideration.” _— 

In talking about agents’ commissions 
Mr. Smith said in part: | 

“We feel that we are entitled to some 
sort of recompense in the way of agen- 
cy appointments. My personal opinion 
is that 50 or 60% of the agents could be 
eliminated without impairment to the 
business as a whole. Simply because a 
company has nine kites to its tail is 
no reason why it should have a home 
for every tail in every hamlet in the 
country. A company should prefer one 
agent producing $5,000 in premiums rath- 
er than twenty agents for one or more 
companies who produce twice the vol- 
ume. It would mean less expense, less 
trouble, greater mutual respect. 

In Lansing, Mich., Mr. Smith’s town, 
there are one hundred agents—but fif- 
teen write 90% of the business of the 
stock companies. These fifteen have to 
overcome the shortcomings of the bal- 
ance. He sees contingent commissions 








DEMING AT A. G. C. MEETING 
Richard Deming, vice-president of the 
American Surety, has been attending the 
convention of the Associated General 
Contractors convention in New Orleans 
this week. The American Surety is a 
member of the surety division of the 


Affiliated Bureau of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, Inc. 


as a partial solution of the problem. “It 
would seem to me that if an agent re- 
turns a consistent underwriting profit to 
his companies year after year he is en- 
titled to something more than a ‘Thank 
You’ for his share of those profits. The 
average agent will be a better under- 
writer if he is to share in the profits. 
Then, too, he is on the ground and 
knows the people as well as the situa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Smith also discussed the Church 





CHARLES H. BOCKMAN 


Properties Insurance Corporation, or- 
ganized in New York for the purpose 
of insuring Episcopal churches. After a 
reasonable profit is made for the stock- 
holders the balance of the earnings are 
to be distributed to the assured. Mr. 
Smith said church property had not been 


profitable and he was not optimistic 
about the new church insurance com- 
pany. 


Graduating Class Gets Diplomas 


One of the most interesting events on 
the program of this annual gathering of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh was 
the presentation of diplomas to the grad- 
uating class from the course of fire and 
casualty insurance conducted under the 
supervision of the club, and which was 
enthusiastically mentioned by President 
Reid in his address. There were twen- 
ty-five graduates. Their names follow: 

James P. McMahon, National Union Indem 
7; W alter S. King, United States F. & G.; 
; Koch, Pittsburgh; Stephen Bendzella, 
Edward W. George & Co.; F. P. Fletcher, 
Pennsylvania Underwriters; M. J. Martin, 
United States F. & G.; A. R. George, Wallace 
M. Reid & Co.; L. Val Hood, Edward George 
& Co.; L. G. Lehman, Travelers; Oscar Bishop, 
United States F. & G.; A. R. Morris, 216 East 
8th Ave., Homestead, Pa.; Miss Florence Brown, 
Wallace M. Reid & Co.; Charles F. Hauk, Na- 


tional Surety; Miss Levenia Hartley, L. A 
Burnett Co.; Miss Ruth Langendorf, L. A. 
Burnett Co.; Miss Rose Stein, Edward George 
& Co.; Miss Gladys Williams, Pennsylvania 
Surety; Robert Hileman, C. B. Horton Co.; 


Miss Helen M. Freund, John C. McCarthy Agen- 
cy; Miss Margaret Schiegg, Edward George & 
Co.; Miss Mary E. Grady, Edward George & 
Co.; R. R. States, L. A. Burnett Co.; Miss 
Olive B. Jones, Aetna and Affiliated Companies; 
Miss Grace M. Kelly, Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee; Jesse E. Boor, New Amsterdam Casu 
alty. 


AGENT’S LICENSE REVOKED 

Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has revoked the license of Mi- 
chael N. Corcillo, 603 Crescent avenue, 
New York city. 
agent of the Grand Central Surety and 
the Greater City Surety & Indemnity. 
Failure to account for premiums collect- 
ed was the charge made against him. 


Corcillo was licensed as 
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M - Rides iene 
Convicted of Robbery 


TRAVELERS INDEMNITY FIGURES 





Prison Overcrowding Studied; Criminals 
Getting Bolder; Jewelry 50% of 
Loot From Homes 





Travelers In- 
demnity on the character of the prison 
population in the United States indicate 
that the overcrowded condition of penal 
institutions today is not solely the result 
of acts which have 


Figures compiled by the 


more or less recent- 
ly been made criminal by legislative ac- 


tion. 
Reports gathered from wardens and 
superintendents of state penal institu- 


that of more than 67,000 in- 


tions show 


mates in fifty-seven penitentiaries, pris- 
ons and reformatories nearly 36,000 or 
53% were sentenced for burglary, rob- 
bery, theft and larceny and more seri- 
ous crimes resulting from such viola- 
tions. , 

Among the penal institutions from 
which reports were obtained are Dan- 


nemora and Auburn prisons, New York, 
and Colorado state penitentiary at Canon 
City, where serious riots among the in- 
mates have occurred recently. Of the 
1,500 prisoners in Dannemora:at the time 
the prison population.was reported 66% 
had been sentenced for: burglary, rob- 
bery, theft or larceny or other crimes 

‘rowing out of such lawless acts. At 
halen: the scene of two rebellions, 60% 
of the more than 1,500 inmates had been 
sentenced on one or more of the same 
grounds. At Colorado state penitentiary 
nearly 40% of the 1,014 prisoners com- 
mitted to that institution during a two- 
year period had been similarly sentenced. 

Only three of the fifty-seven penal 
institutions investigated hz ad fewer than 
3% of their inmates serving time for 
phase of burglary, robbery, theft 

larceny, while twenty-eight reported 
a higher percentage than the average, 
and of this number nineteen had among 
their prisoners more than 60% with such 
records of crime. 

The latest available census report on 
the federal and state prison population 
shows an increase of 26% in the num- 
ber of inmates committed by the courts 
during a three-year period. For the same 
period of time the total population of 
the United States increased less than 
0% During the period from 1910 to 
1923 the number of commitments in- 
creased 35%, and from 1910 to 1926 the 
number of prisoners received by ninety- 


some 


six penal institutions incre ased 71%, as 
against an increase of 27% in the popu- 
lation of the country. During all this 
period the crimes of burglary, robbery, 
theft and larceny contributed a large 
part of the increase in prison commit- 


as is indicated by the records of 
a number of penal institutions showing 
that out of 6827 prisoners committed 
cither in one-year or two-year periods, 
3,742 of them or nearly 55% had been 
need on such grounds. 


miecnts, 


Crime Invading Small Towns 
For the 


lined operate no 


most criminally in- 


than the 


part the 
differently 


progenitors of their type. The develop- 
ment of more profitable criminal fields 
has not come any noticeable reduction 
it idence burglaries. While the rec- 
rds of claims of the Travelers Indem- 


nity show “th: it one loss is paid for about 


each thirty residences insured against 
burglary, for the country as a whole, 
they also indicate that the burglar and 
robber have extended their activities 
from the more thickly-settled districts 
into the smaller towns and cities. In 
the latter group, where populations are 
under 50,000, the number of such losses 
ncreased 25% last year over 1928. 

the burglars and robbers today steal 
jewelry, just as they did years ago. Fifty 
per cent of the losses paid by the Trav- 


clers this past year have been for jew- 
and since 1921 in no year have the 


elry, 


losses in jewelry been under 44% of the 
whole amount paid. Wearing apparel 
ranks next in the percentage of loss; 
then comes furs as distinct from wear- 
ing apparel, silverware, money and se- 
curities and damage to property, in the 
order named. 
No More Liquor Thefts in Homes 


The trend of the times has affected 
one kind of loot which the burglar and 
robber once held as a prize. This is pre- 
Volstead liquors. For the year 1921, as 
an illustration, the Travelers paid losses 
of nearly $40,000 for stolen liquors which 
people had stored in their cellars before 
prohibition days. For the last five years 
the losses have been practically nothing, 
which would indicate that pre-Volstead 
stuff has largely been consumed. 

During the last two years the number 
of bank robberies has increased consid- 
erably, whereas bank burglaries have 
dropped off in number. This condition 
is just the reverse of what was true 
a few years ago, and indicates that hold- 
up men have become bolder and that 
they have found it ez isier and more prof- 
itable to make a haul in broad daylight 
than under the cover of night, when a 
forcible entry has to be made. A study 
of the bank robberies also reveals that 
in practically every case banks are 
robbed in early business hours soon after 


doors are opened or during the noon 
hour. 

Payroll robberies now take place with 
increasing frequency inside the store or 
office rather than on the street or walk. 
The armored car has hindered, if not 
prevented, holdup on the street, but the 
delivery of the payroll by an armored 
car is notice to the bandit that the pay- 
roll is his upon demand at the point 
of a gun. Mercantile places are entered 
with as much frequency today as a num- 
ber of years ago. 


START NEW TEXAS AGENCy 





Cravens, Dargan & Co. Aids Establish. 
ment of L. G. Spilman Co. at Ama- 
rillo; Has Helped Other Agencies 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, 
Tex., has a habit of assisting in the 
establishment of other general agencies 
in its own field, having aided three such 
firms to start. The latest is L. G. Spil- 


man, with headquarters at Amarillo, rep- 
resenting the Republic Fire of Pitts. 
burgh, the Fulton Fire of New York 
the Panhandle Underwriters of the Cos. 
mopolitan Fire, the Texas Indemnity of 
Galveston and the New Amsterdam Cas. 
ualty. Mr. Spilman’s first insurance ex. 
perience was with the farm department 
of Cravens, Dargan & Co. 

The first company which Cravens, Dar- 
gan & Co. aided was Godchaux & Mayer, 
Ltd., of New Orleans, La. This firm was 
founded fifteen years ago and Cravens, 
Dargan & Co. sent a man to help put 
the company on a working basis, paying 
his salary for six months while on duty 
with the new company. 

The second agency was Floyd West & 
Co., at Dallas. West had been a mem- 
ber of Cravens, Dargan & Co. for several 
years. The agency represents the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty. 





NAT’L BUREAU FELLOWSHIP 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has announced a 
graduate fellowship for the academic 
year of 1930-31 for a study of home 
safety as an index of good home man- 
agement. The terms of the fellowship 
provide that the work can be carried on 
in any university having a_ properly 
qualified economics department. 





HARRISON, N. J.. APPOINTMENT 


E. F. McKeon has been named by the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety as its gen- 
eral agent at Harrison, N. J. This agency 
is well known in Hudson County terri- 
tory and is composed of Mr. McKeon 
and his son, John A. McKeon. 








This accident policy 


unemployed women 


Not the least of the features of the new Graminco accident 
insurance contracts is that they are sold to both men and women includ- 
ing housewives and other women not engaged in gainful employment. 


These policies pay medical, X-ray, hospital, and trained nurse 


expenses up to a liberal amount in addition to generous benefits for 
dismemberment, loss of life or sight. 


You do not have to be hurt on a railroad, in a burning building, or 
in some special way in order to collect maximum benefits. 


Payment for treatment is provided even after you have resumed 
your regular duties. 


The premium is within the range of a modest pocketbook. 


Inquiries concerning agency representation will be gladly enter- 
tained. For full information fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Great American 


Iudemnity Company 
Casualty New Pork Surety 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


is sold to 





Great American Indemnity Co. 
One Liberty Street 
New York City. 


I am interested in selling your new AE and AF 
Graminco policies. Please send folders 2107-E and 
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U. S. F. & G. 1929 RESULTS 





Net Premiums Increased Slightly But 
Market Crash Caused Heavy Losses 
in Surety Limes, Says Bland 
R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States F. & G, at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting this week report- 
ed heavy losses in fidelity and surety 
ines during the past year, reflecting 
largely the stock market crash of last 
October. While the net premium vol- 
ume showed a slight increase over the 
1928 figure of $42,013,704, the credit bal- 
Fance on underwriting was cut to $188,- 
37. Mr. Bland indicated that a heavy 
loss was also shown in the automobile 

line as a result of inadequate rates. 

Due to depreciation in the market val- 

ue of stocks and bonds and the carry- 
ing over to reserve of larger sums than 
in previous years, undivided profits at 
the end of 1929 were reduced from $4,- 
44,356 to $2,676,835. The amount of the 
depreciation in stocks and bonds was re- 
ported as $394,533 as of December 31, 
929, 
Pees rves at the end of the year were 
increased in all lines $1,876,425. In ad- 
dition, the company set up a voluntary 
reserve of $1,000,000 as an anchor to 
windward. The capital and surplus and 
voluntary contingent reserve remain the 
same, at $23,500, . 

The company took over properties at 
a cost of $600,000 in the year, for which 
no credit was taken in the assets. 

An increase in taxes paid of $500,000 
helped to cut the credit balance. Total 
taxes for the year were $1,991,443, com- 
pared with $1,537,295 in 1928. 

Assets at the end of the year were 
69,277,792, compared with $69,045,138 at 
the end of 1928. Dividends paid were 
2000,000 for the year, compared with 
1,500,000 last year. 


J. OF C. REVIEW AUTHORS 








Among Contributors Were Messrs. Rich- 
ardson, A. D. Reid, Towner, Hayes, 
Hall and Whitney 

An imposing array of articles on the 
casualty and surety end of the business 
vas contained this week in the annual 
insurance review of the “Journal of Com- 
merce.” Frederick “Richardson, United 
States manager, General Accident, 
simmed up general conditions; R. H. 
Towner, Towner Rating Bureau, re- 
iewed the progress made in surety rate- 
making since the Bureau was formed in 
lctober, 1909; Edward C. Stone, United 
tates manager, Employers’ Liability, 
iscussed automobile financial responsi- 
y laws from the viewpoint of an ex- 























pert. 
The past year in the National Bureau 
i Casualty & Surety Underwriters was 
one into by L. L. Hall, secretary-treas- 
eu. with particular stress on the Bu- 
eau’s reorganization; Howard Abra- 
ams, vice-president, National Surety, 
resented an encouraging surety outlook 
1930; Armand Sommer, Southern 
urety accident and health manager, dis- 
used conditions in this field from a 
ntical angle, and H. P. Stellwagen, as- 
‘stant vice-president, Indemnity, Insur- 
bncee Co. of North America, presented 
evelopments in the automobile field. 
lo round out a most interesting sur- 
ey, A. Duncan Reid, chairman, Associ- 
ion of Casualty & Surety Executives. 
old about the past three years’ work of 
his body; W. A. Reid, vice-president, 
rilelity & Casualty, gave a closeup view 
the plate glass field; F. S. Garrison, 
sistant secretary, Travelers Indemnity, 
tiewed burglary insurance changes of 
ne past year; and George E. Hayes, 
‘ce-president, Union Indemnity, wrote 
out surety education. 

1. FE. Dart, assistant secretary, Hart- 
ord Steam Boiler, and Albert W. Whit- 
ry, National Bureau, were other au- 


TS 





,, TWO NEW MEMBERS 

The Commerce Casualty and the Gen- 
ral Casualty Co. of America were ad- 
‘ted to membership in the Surety As- 


_ of America at its meeting last 
reek, 


EMPLOYERS’ GROUP CHANGES 


A. C. Ballard in Charge of Reinsurance; 
R. A. Wylde to Handle Forms Dep’t; 
E. C. Stone’s Statement 


The Employers’ Group of Boston has 
appointed Albert C. Ballard as superin- 


tendent of the reinsurance department 
and Russell A. Wylde as superintendent 
of the forms department. These depart- 
ments were formerly under the head of 
James W. Blackham, superintendent of 
the expense control department, but the 
increasing amount of work in connection 
with the expense control has brought 
about the changes. 

In connection with Mr. Wylde’s ap- 
pointment, Edward C. Stone, United 
States manager of the Employers’ Group, 
makes the statement that there will be 
no special Golden Jubilee policies issued 
in connection with the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the world’s pioneer in liability 
insurance. “Although some other com- 
panies have seen fit to issue special an- 
niversary policies,” said Mr. Stone, “it is 
our belief that the present policy con- 
tracts of the Employers’ Group for prac- 
tically every kind of insurance except 
life, including fidelity and surety bonds, 
adequately meet the needs of the insur- 
ing public.” 








Wm. Cheeks Leaves Surety Field 
To Join Stock Exchange House 
William Cheeks, well known for the 
past fifteen years in the snretv field, 
has become associated with Jackson 
Bros., Boesel & Co.. New York Stock 
Exchange house at 26 Broadway. Mr. 
Cheeks began his career with the United 
States F. & G.. later resident officer of 
the American Surety at 100 Broadway, 
and in 1920 signed an agency contract 
with the Fidelity & Deposit, subseauent- 
ly forming the firm of Cheeks & Quig- 
ley, Inc. He has recently sold his in- 
terest in this firm to the F. & D. in 
order to take up his new work. 


STRENGTHEN ROCHESTER STAFF 





Metropolitan Casualty Appoints Fred 
Patterson and C. N. Brock to This 
Branch; Their Careers 
The Rochester branch of the Metro- 
politan Casualty has been strengthened 
by the appointments of Fred Patterson 
as superintendent of claims and Charles 

N. Brock as special agent. 

Mr. Patterson’s career started with the 
London Guarantee in New York City as 
a claim examiner, later transferring to 
the home office of the Hudson Casualty 
as superintendent of its northeastern 
claim division. Then he joined the Glens 
Falls as assistant superintendent of 
claims, leaving to take up his present 
work. 

Mr. Brock is one of the most popu- 
lar field men in Rochester territory. A 
graduate of the Travelers casualty 
school eleven years ago, he was first as- 
signed to this company’s Albany office, 
then two years in Rochester territory, 
from which he was transferred to the 
company’s Denver branch where he 
served until 1924 in the twin capacity of 
acting manager and special agent. At 
this point in his career the lure of oil 
got into his blood and for a time he was 
out of the insurance business in this 
field. Before returning to the ranks of 
the special agents he also spent some 
time as head of a radio concern in New 
York City. 


USES RADIO IN ACCIDENT WORK 

The Union Indemnity is one of the 
first insurance companies to use the ra- 
dio for disseminating education upon 
accident prevention. A series of instruc- 
tive talks over WWL, station of Loyola 
University, has been broadcast by Earn- 
est Feinhals, director of safety engineer- 
ing of the Union Indemnity and its affili- 
ated interests. The company recently 
received a vote of thanks from the New 
Orleans Safety Council for its good 
work in this direction. 





When you are 
in New York 


What Wall Street is to Finance, 
Maiden Lane is to Insurance... . 
the Insurance center of a continent. 


And down in Maiden Lane—just 
a good baseball throw from Wall 
Street—are the offices of Union 
Indemnity Company. Here in two 
commodious buildings, fronting on 
two famous old streets, Maiden 
Lane and Cedar—the Insurance 
Securities Group of Insurance com- 
panies has its Eastern headquarters. 


True to our tradition as a South- 
ern company, the real spirit of 
Southern hospitality awaits the in- 
surance agent. It makes no differ- 
ence who you are, or what company 
you represent, our doors fly open, at 
a pass word—and the pass word is 
INSURANCE. 


You are cordially invited to make 
our office your New York headquar- 
ters. A 100% welcome is awaiting 
you at 100 Maiden Lane. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 





Union Invemniry Company 


A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES. UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING. NEW ORLEANS 
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New York Indemnity Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 
Union Title and Trust Company, Inc. 


100 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK 








Maryland Casualty 
Shows Gain in Volume 


PRES. BURNS REPORTS ON 1929 
Underwriting Profit $108,027; Stock De- 
preciation $740,000; Surplus Gains; 
Two New Directors Elected 





Stockholders of the Maryland Casual- 
ty received the annual report of F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the company, 
on Tuesday showing that the net premi- 
um volume for 1929 was larger than for 
any year in the history of the Mary- 
land, $32,852,000 gross; $30,925,000 after 
deducting reinsurance, a gain over 1928 
of $622,000 and $591,000 respectively. 

After taking care of all expenses in- 
cluding $3,090,496 paid for investigating 
accidents, adjusting claims, defending 
suits against policyholders; $607,714 on 
inspection service for improvement of 
risks and accident prevention; $13,380,- 
628 in indemnities paid under all forms 
of policies and bonds, and $1,412,624 in 
taxes, the company shows a net under- 
writing profit for the past year of $108,- 
027, which is slightly below the previous 
year’s figure. 

Effect of Market Decline 

President Burns comments that the 
decline in the stock market of last Oc- 
tober gave the Maryland Casualty in 
common with many other companies a 
large depreciation in securities. He adds: 
“At the end of 1927, in which year we 
had a large appreciation, we set up a 
special reserve of $1,250,000 for this or 
other contingencies. We are therefore 
withdrawing $750,000 from this reserve 
to take care of the depreciation we have 
had, leaving $500,000 in the reserve for 
future contingencies.” 

During the past year the company add- 
ed to its surplus $119,362, the total now 
standing at $7,762,081. Total assets are 
now $46,946,158. 

President Burns was glad to report 
that as a result of a study by the Mary- 
land tax revision commission casualty 
and surety companies in that state had 
been benefited by a reduction from $1.50 
to $1 in their capital stock tax, effective 
as of 1930. He said that taxes paid last 
year were 28% on the Maryland’s capital. 

Questions concerning disputed income 
taxes were settled with the government 
last year as a result of which the com- 
pany paid $220,000 plus $89,000 interest. 
President Burns said that this was the 
last claim the government had against 
the company but this payment in this 
one year had added almost 1% to ex- 
penses. 

New directors elected by the stock- 
holders on Tuesday were George P. 
Zouck, president, Consolidated Engineer- 
ing Co. of Baltimore, and Erwin Rankin, 
president, American & General Securities 
Corp., New York. 





PHILADELPHIA ASS’N ELECTS 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Casualty Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, Martin J. 
O’Brien, resident manager of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, was elected a member of 
the association and chairman of its bur- 
glary committee, and Samuel Carr, resi- 
dent manager of the Standard Accident, 
was elected a member of the association 
and made chairman of its law and legis- 
lative committee. 

J. V. Williams was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the association in place of George 
V. Smith, resigned. 





P. S. Committee of National Bureau 

Still Working on Phila. Rezoning 

\fter an all-day session in New York 
City last week members of the plate 
glass committee of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
failed to agree on the rezoning of Phila- 
delphia. 

\ number of plans were discussed and 
the committee plans to hold further 
meetings in an endeavor to adopt a re- 
zoning plan for Philadelphia as quickly 
as possible. 
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American Surety Elects 
French and Moore V.-P.’s 


R. R. BROWN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Increase of $6,717,141 Shown in Assets; 
1929 Investment Income Was 


$1,592,913 
The American Surety in its annual 
meeting of trustees this week elected 


Lester S. Moore, for the past ten years 
metropolitan (New York) manager, a 
vice-president, and J. Carroll French, 
president, New York Casualty, a subsidi- 
ary of the American Surety, also as vice- 
president. Other officers were re-elected. 

Mr. Moore joined the American Sure- 
nv 


twenty years ago as secretary to 
I. W. Lafrentz, now chairman of the 
board, who was then comptroller. He 


remained as his secretary after Mr. La- 
frentz became president of the company 
and in 1912 assumed charge of the re- 
insurance department. Two years later 
he became assistant manager of the met- 
ropolitan branch office, since which time 
he has assumed increasing responsibility 
in the company, having become manager 
of the metropolitan branch about ten 


years ago. 


President Brown’s Annual Report 


President R. R. Brown in his annual 
report to the trustees on the financial 
showing of the company for 1929 indi- 
cated an increase in assets from $23,- 
628,273 at the close of 1928 to $30,345,- 
414 on December 31 of last year. The 
increase of $6,717,141, he said, represent- 
ed the investment of funds arising from 
the gain during the year of the com- 


pany’s capital from $5,000,000 to $7,500,- 
000 and the investment of reserves and 
undivided profits which were left in the 
business from the year’s operations after 
the payment of $1,500,000 in dividends. 
Comments on Security Values 

Commenting on the investment end of 
the company’s activities President Brown 
said : 

“The securities item of $17,042,439 rep- 
investments of the company in 
stocks and bonds at their market value 
(except stocks of subsidiary companies) 
December 31, 1929. The stocks of sub- 
sidiary companies are carried at par 
being in each instance than 
book value. Notwithstanding the severe 
decline in security values during the lat- 
ter part of the year, the market value 
December 31, 1929, as above, of the com- 
pany’s security investments, exclusive of 
stocks of subsidiary companies, was 
$853,179 in excess of their cost. This 
appreciation is included in the value of 
as above.” 

President Brown said further: “Against 
premiums in course of collection amount- 
ing to $2,154,423 a reserve of $400,000 is 
carried in liabilities for items which are 
due for more than ninety days and which 


resents 


or 


cost, less 


securities 


are disallowed as an asset, notwith 
standing that many of these items are 

od. The reserve for unearned premi- 
ums of $7,047,469 represents the un- 


earned premiums on bonds and policies 
in fe 

“The claim reserve of $4,210,703 is con- 
sidered ample for the discharge of the 
company’s liability in all cases of default 
that have been reported under its bonds, 
and includes a special reserve in the 
sum of $1,000,000 to cover the company’s 
estimated liability on unreported losses 

“The reserve for expenses and taxes 
of $1,111,997 is considered sufficient to 
meet all accrued federal, state and local 
taxes; all items in transit between branch 
offices and the home office; and all ac- 
crued expenses. 

“The year’s investment income of $1,- 
592.913, subject only to a deduction of 
$100,000 for depreciation of the com 
pany’s building, exceeded by $92,913 the 
total dividend payments of $1,500,000 for 
the vear. 

“The voluntary special reserve for any 
contingencies that may arise was in 
creased $1,400,000 during the year and 
stands at $1,500,000. 

“The company has enlarged the scope 


rc 
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Survey On Auto Accidents 


(Continued from Page 36) 


(3) the economic loss and personal hard- 
ship resulting from uncompensated in- 
juries. 

“In recent years there has been an 
awakening to the seriousness of this 
problem and the desirability of working 
out a solution or solutions. While a 
strong desire to find solutions has been 
manifested, so far there has been no 
comprehensive study of the questions in- 
volved or assembling of the material 
data. A number of suggestions have 
been made, but all are as yet in the 
early stages of experiment or discus- 
$1on. 

Trial of Cases Without Juries 

“To meet the delays of litigation and 
to overcome to some extent its diffi- 
culties and uncertainties, it has been 
suggested that special courts shall be cre- 
ated to try motor vehicle accident cases 
without juries. This would not only re- 
duce delay but would tend to develop 
a simplified practice, especially as to 
medical testimony. Such procedure 
would not take from the plaintiff the 
burden of proving negligence, or make 
more feasible the determination of the 
fact of negligence, or assure the defen- 
dant’s financial responsibility. Only pop- 
ulous communities could afford to create 
such special courts, so that the rural and 
small town communities would not be 
helped by this remedy. The Committee 
is studying the court records in differ- 
ent localities to see how serious are the 
delays of litigation and the consequent 
need for special treatment of motor ve- 
hicle cases. Suggestions for changes in 
practice will also be considered. 

“The present tendency of legislatures 
is to attack the question of the defen- 
dant’s financial responsibility. All of the 
statutes designed for this purpose are 
intended to create or to increase the 
certainty that the plaintiff will collect 
a judgment once it is obtained. The 
Massachusetts compulsory liability law is 
the remedy which has had the widest 
popular publicity. The advantages and 
disadvantages of this law have been 
widely and hotly argued. Its advantage 
is that it greatly increases the deserving 
claimant’s chance of getting compensa- 
tion. The principal disadvantages usu- 
ally asserted are that it provides for the 
approval of rates by the commonwealth 
while depriving the companies of the 
right of risk selection, and that leaving 
the extent of liability unaffected, it tends 
to increase litigation and the volume of 
false and exaggerated claims. 

Responsibility Laws in Ten States 


“In ten states (California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin) laws have been 
adopted tending to increase the financial 
responsibility of the owner or driver 
after his first accident. The fully de- 
veloped laws of this kind follow either 
the Connecticut plan, the American Au- 
tomobile Association Safety-Responsibil- 
ity plan or the Stone plan, sponsored 
by Edward C. Stone, president of the 
:mployers’ Liability. Under all of these, 
proof of financial responsibility by in- 
surance policy, surety bond or the de- 
posit of cash or collateral is required 


‘only from those who have been involved 


in an accident or have been convicted 


of its activities so as to include general 
casualty lines from July 1, 1929, It is 
expected that these lines will produce 
substantially increased volumes of  pre- 
miums in 1930 and succeeding years.” 


C. R. RILEY’S NEW POSITION 

C. Rk. Riley, one time assistant man- 
ager of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty at 
Butfalo, is the new manager in Rich- 
mond of the Glens Falls Indemnity, his 
territory being Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. For six years he was superintend- 
ent of the accident department of the 
Aetna Affiliated Cos. in Richmond. 


of violating a motor vehicle law. Un- 
der the Connecticut plan this proof of 
responsibility is required only with re- 
spect to future accidents, while under 
the American Automobile and Stone 
plans the motor license is revoked until 
proof of responsibility is given with re- 
spect to the accident which has already 
happened. 

“The Committee is studying the effects 
of these various types of financial re- 
sponsibility laws with respect to injured 
persons, automobilists, the insurance 
companies and the general public. 

The Compensation Plan 

“The most far-reaching suggestion, 
urged as meeting most of the evils of 
the present system, is that persons in- 
jured by motor vehicles should be en- 
abled to recover moderate fixed statu- 
tory compensation regardless of the fault 
of the defendants, through expeditious 
procedure, all on the analogy of the 
workmen’s compensation acts. 

“What the compensation plan would 
accomplish depends largely upon the ac- 
tual relief which it would afford. There 
is obvious difficulty in this instance. In 
the case of compensation for workmen 
this was comparatively easy because 
wages and salaries were always avail- 
able as the basis of compensation. In 
the case of motor vehicle accidents a 
considerable number of the injured would 
be persons whose income could hardly 
be expected to be reflected in fixed statu- 
tory compensation. 

“A major question is, therefore, wheth- 
er a practicable basis of compensation 
can be worked out at all, and whether 
such a basis would be likely to be rea- 
sonably satisfactory to injured persons 
or their dependents. 

“An intelligent estimate must be made 
as to the probable cost of the plan to 
automobile owners, for unless the cost 
can be reasonably foretold and worked 
out in insurance rates, which are not 
unduly burdensome, the plan would fail 
at that point. Light must also be thrown 
on the difficult insurance problem arising 
through requiring of insurance of per- 
sons presenting different degrees of risk 
yet not readily susceptible of classifica- 
tion from the standpoint of risk. 

“In the case of an industrial accident 
those concerned in it are always known 
and always at hand. Hit and run drivers, 
however, cause a considerable portion of 
automobile accidents as do cars from 
outside of the state. Can a compensa- 
tion plan take care of these difficulties ? 

“Can a compensation plan be effective- 
ly administered by the courts, or should 
it be administered by a special agency 
as in the case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion? If so, how are the constitutional 
requirements as to jury trials to be met? 

“On the legal and constitutional side 
there are the fundamental problems as 
to whether injured persons can be re- 
quired or induced to accept fixed statu- 
tory compensation and perhaps required 
to contribute to the indemnity of per- 
sons who may have been injured by oth- 
ers. There is also the question as to 
the bearing of a compensation plan upon 
the promotion of safety on the high- 
Ways. 

“What this Committee hopes to do is 
to supply the basis, so far as possible, 
for a full discussion of these questions.” 








ON MID-WEST TRIP 

Richard H. Thompson, third vice- 
president, Maryland Casualty, left this 
week on a visit to general agencies and 
branch offices of the company in the 
middle west during which he plans to 
include thirteen cities and go as far west 
as Oklahoma City. 











NEW BAIL BOND INQUIRY 
United States Attorney Charles H. 
Tuttle began a new investigation of bail 
bond conditions in New York City this 
week. 
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Used Car Problem 


(Continued from Page 35) 


be no more restrictive to dealers’ actiyj. 
ties than the action of this Association 
some five years ago in recommending the 
purchase of paper at a minimum of one. 
third down with balance in twely 
monthly payments on new cars, and 3 
minimum of 40% down with balance jy 
twelve monthly payments on used cars 
Many dealers were then selling their pa. 
per with down payments very much x 
variance with this practice, yet they a. 
cepted the recommendation and quickly 
adjusted themselves to the situation. }f 
such a practice is constructive and woul 
assist dealers generally in the used cy 
problem, dealers might readily acquiesce 
in such a recommendation. Some dealers 
will argue that this is too low, whik 
others, with a view of correcting the sit. 
uation, would be glad to regulate thei 
allowances on such a basis, if they coulj 
get encouragement from their competi. 
tors to do likewise. 

Is it not about time for finance com. 
panies to give this matter of used ca 
paper very serious consideration and se 
if there is some measuring standard 
which can be used justifiably and t 
which we can adhere as a class, as, 
means of helping the dealer and better 
protecting our own collateral? In viey 
of the number of used cars in dealers 
hands today, an abrupt correction in ex. 
isting conditions might be most harmful 
to them. It might so cause a reduction 
in dealer inventory values as to embar. 
rass them to a considerable extent. 

I respectfully offer for your consider 
tion a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, that in discounting used car 
retail paper without recourse assignment, 
the cash advance to the dealer shall not 
exceed current Red Book appraisals, ani 
in discounting used car retail paper with 
repurchase agreement or recourse a 
signment, the cash advance to the dealer 
shall not exceéd by more than fifty per 
cent (50%) current Red Book appraisal 
or the values set by some other recog 
nized standard. 

In line with used car problems 3( 
insurance coverage might well be cor 
sidered. If we are to place no limit up 
on the extent of our responsibility in 
connection with used car paper purchase 
when assigned with repurchase agree 
ment or recourse endorsement, then itis 
to be presumed that the dealer will « 
pect protection for the full amount. But 
if we feel that we cannot indiscriminate 
ly buy the paper, then it is well to gué 
consideration to how much 3-C coveragt 
the finance company can afford to pro 
vide for the dealer’s protection. It woul! 
seem consistent to furnish 3-C coverage 
in line with the actual value of the ca, 
or some such. standard as current Re! 
Book Appraisal, and in no instance # 
excess of fire and theft maximuq 
amounts. 















































THIRD INSURANCE SUICIDE 
Bernard F. Camp, Associated With Le 


Pockwitz and General of America, 
Kills Self in Philadelphia 

Bernard F. Camp, associated with thy 
General Insurance Co. of America in the 
New York office of Leo Pockwitz, ! 
William street, was killed instantly Tue 
day in a fall from a window in h 
twelfth floor room in the Hotel SY! 
vania in Philadelphia. He is believed! 
have committed suicide, and is the thi 
New York insurance man to have tak 
his life within the last three weeks. \! 
Camp, who was thirty-three years of a 
had registered at the hotel on Janu 
12, nine days before his death. Whe 
in New York he made his home with 
mother in New Rochelle. The only & 
planation given for his act was the fat 
that he had been depressed since ‘ 
death of his brother, a motion pict 
actor, who died last November 20 1 
injuries sustained when thrown from 
horse. He has a sister and anol 
brother, William, who is with the Ro 
Insurance Co. in Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE RIGHT INFORMATION 


Take for instanee the ease of the large power plant 
risk in Pennsylvania. The line was written be- 
cause the personal services of a Company official 
were immediately available and beeause he had 
the right information as well as the authority to 
make a decision on the spot—demonstrating again 
the advantage to agents of personal and direct 


contact with well informed Company executives. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT COMPANY. LTD. 


J. M. Haines, United States Manager © Fifty-Five Fifth Avenue, New York 





Go Straight 
to the Point 
of Authority 
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Tue mariner is ever alert for 
the welcome blink of the warn- 
ing light. It offers to travelers 
of the sea a security against 
lurking danger. 
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| And the captain of business 
looks to insurance for security 
against reefs upon which his 
business might founder. 
















Look for the Royal Shield on 
a fire insurance policy — it 
means security first. 







Mary’s River Ewing Galloway 


KOYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTp 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES: 
7 NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
William Mackintosh, Manager S. Y. Tupper, Manager Field & Cowles, Managers Elwin W. Law, Manager H. R. Burke, Manager 
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